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AUTOMATIC ALARM. 

SYSTEMS \ / 

scientifically engineered, | 

skillfully manufactured 
and 

expertly 

installed 


...and you get ALL 


When you install a protective system, it must be kept in perfect 
operating condition at all times. Even though your fire or burglar 
alarm equipment is well designed, carefully manufactured and 
properly installed, it can be no better than the attention and care 
it receives. 

Every ADT Protection System receives regular, specialized 
attention to assure that it is constantly in readiness to operate in 
emergency. The value of such maintenance measures is evident in 
the enviable record of service supplied year after year to over 
65,000 commercial and industrial establishments and other prop- 
erties in approximately 2,000 municipalities from coast to coast, 
and to highly important security systems used by more than 30 
Government agencies in upward of 300 locations. 

Only ADT has the extensive facilities, trained personnel and 
years of experience to give your property, profits and employees’ 
jobs the security they deserve. 


Controlled Companies of 





EQUALLY ESOENTIA 


for RELIABLE PROTECTION 
against FIRE, BURGLARY and OTHER HAZARDS 
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with ADT 





Regular 
inspections, 
tests and 


complete maintenance 


by specially 
trained 


technicians 


The following ADT Automatic Protection 
Services can be combined to give you bet- 
ter protection at lower cost. 

SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATER- 
FLOW ALARM SERVICE — for sprinklered 
properties. 

AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION AND 
ALARM SERVICE—for unsprinklered 
properties. 

PREMISES BURGLAR ALARM — for doors, 
windows, walls, ceilings and other points 
of entry. 

TELAPPROACH — for safes. 
PHONETALARM — for vaults. 

HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL PROCESS 
SUPERVISION. 


AN ADT SPECIALIST WILL EXPLAIN HOW THESE SERVICES CAN BE APPLIED TO 
PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY MORE EFFECTIVELY. CALL OUR LOCAL SALES OFFICE 
OR WRITE TO OUR EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Edward J. Kelly, 84, signed the off-duty roster at 
2:30 p. m., Thursday, June 18, in Providence, Rhode 
Island, at the Lady of Fatima Hospital. 

He succumbed to complications and a coma that 
developed the morning of June 14, resulting from a 
heart condition for which he had been under treat- 
ment for the past nine years. 

Those who knew the “Superintendent” will realize 
how difficult it is to select the words which would pay 
proper tribute either to his long police career or his 
14 years of devoted service to the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police as its first Executive 
Secretary. 

His qualities of character, his absolute integrity 
and his unflinching courage in upholding personal 
standards and ideals against personal expediency 
endeared him to all with whom he came in contact— 
perhaps because he had the rare ability to instill in 
others the desire to emulate him in constantly striv- 
ing to live in the higher octaves of human potentials. 

Through a friendly word, a bit of praise, an expres- 
sion of encouragement, he inspired both lifelong 
friends and new acquaintances to gain a new perspec- 
tive on their anxieties or problems. In a long lifetime 
of meeting and working with people, this special 
talent of his changed countless lives for the better 
and gave to others a glimpse at least of the true pic- 
ture of friendship. 

Ned Kelly was one of the few turn-of-the-century 
policemen who defined for themselves standards of 
conduct and ideals of police service that go far beyond 
today’s codes or canons of ethics. 

He was a self-educated man who joined the Provi- 
dence Police Department in 1899. He received no 
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Edward J. Kelly 


probationary police training, no in-service training, 
no training at all, in fact, except that which he was 
astute enough to garnel from each new experience. 

A towering six-feet-plus, he possessed the physical 
qualification so important in police work of that era. 
Many a law-breaker can recall with regret attempt- 
ing to resist arrest, although it was a source of satis- 
faction to Ed Kelly to reminisce that he never used 
his gun and his nightstick but once in almost 50 years 
of police work. And yet there are many oldsters now, 
children then, who remember his gentleness and 
understanding when they encountered him on his 
beat. 

He unerringly sifted the incorrigibles from the 
unfortunates and dealt with each accordingly. He 
was an exponent of crime prevention in all its aspects 
years before it became an important term in law en 
forcement. 

His promotions were earned the hard way—he 
made sergeant in 1915, lieutenant in 1921, captain 
in 1925, deputy chief in 1930, and was appointed 
chief of police in 1932. In 1934 he retired from the 
Providence Department to accept Governor Quinn’s 
appointment as Superintendent of the Rhode Island 
State Police, a post he held until 1939 

Early in 1940 he was selected by the IACP Execu 
tive Committee to become the Association’s first Ex 
ecutive Secretary. He reported for duty at the As 
sociation’s headquarters, then located in Chicago, on 
April 1, 1940, and for the next 14 years his horizons 
broadened from Rhode Island to the world as_ he 
ceaselessly endeavored to promulgate the IACP’s ob 
jectives on an international basis. 

The position was no sinecure. The Association al 
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that time was experiencing growing pains and lacked 
funds to provide the remedy. It moved its headquar- 
ters from the Public Administration Center on the 
University of Chicago campus to Washington, D. C., 
in December, 1940. Factions within the membership 
struggling with provincialism vs. internationalism, 
with status quo vs. professionalization contributed 
their share of headaches for the Executive Secretary 
but there was never a faction “for” or “against” Ed 
Kelly. He stood firmly for LACP progress and every 
one respected his dedication to that goal and his zeal 
in attaining it. 

During these years he served the Association at a 
personal monetary loss, and in 1942 when he was 
asked to return to head the Rhode Island State Police 
he accepted the post, commuting largely at his own 
expense and without IACP salary between Provi- 
dence and Washington to direct the Association's 
activities during the war years. In 1947 he returned 
to the IACP executive secretaryship on a full-time 


99 


basis. an 

In September, 1953 at the 60th Annual [ACP Con- 
ference in Detroit he announced that concern for his 
brother's health as well as his own prompted a deci 
sion to resign, effective the end of that year. In effect, — 
z, it was March 1, 1954 before he was relieved of the 35 
1s post by his successor, Chief Leroy E. Wike, of Endi- Pre 

cott, N. Y. 
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Thus we know, in the world, each ideal 
That you pedestal high in a shrine, 
Though obscured from the eyes of the real 
Shall never cease brightly to shine. 


For high in the blue, there are planets 
That never reveal to the eye, 

Like dreams of the yearning idealist, 

Too unattainably high, 

\h, but isn’t a heaven worth seeking, 
Though beyond a man’s grasp till he die? 


You've traveled the length of life’s highway, 

\s it stretches before morning’s sun 

To the end of the day, and accomplished 

The task you have long since begun. 

May you bask in the sunset of glory: 

“Well done, good and faithful, well done!” 
Epwarp J. ALLEN 


Funeral services were held Monday morning, June 
Among those attending were numerous state and 


al police officials from the New England area. 


Superintendent William J]. Roach, Waterbury, Conn., 
asurer of the IACP, officially represented the As- 
iation. Mr. Kelly’s only survivor is his brother, 
arles H. Kelly, who resides at 1286 Smith Street, 


widence, Rhode Island. 





U Ed Kelly spent the last five years in semi-retirement, 
. but he never lost interest in the [ACP and often ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the progress made 
Z during that time. The last annual conference he was 
1 able to attend was in Philadelphia in 1955. 

At the 1953 Conference, among the many tributes 
naid to him, perhaps the most appropriate was a 
noem written and read by Chief Edward J. Allen, 
then of Youngstown, Ohio, and now of Santa Ana, 
California. Titled “See You Later, Ed,” the poem 
is even more meaningful today to the host of friends 
who deeply and sincerely mourn his passing than it 
was on the eve of his retirement: 








You've walked down the highway of humans, 
Thru the rain and the snow and the heat, 
You've dared flash your light in the darkness, 
As you've fearlessly covered life’s beat. 


You've walked side by side with all coppers, 
With courage as true as your shield, 

As steely, as strong, and as shining, 

Never to bend nor to yield, 

‘Neath the hammer of threat or coercion, 
Yet melting above the warm glow 

Of the true understanding of friendship 
That’s why, Ed, we'll miss you so. 


As you shared in the burden of brothers, 
\s you've worked, as you dreamed—so you pray, 
And the prayer of the years of your toiling, 





Notice 


Pursuant to Article VII, Rule XVI of the Con- 
stitution and Rules, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, notice is hereby given: 

(1) That the annual conference of the Associa- 
tion will be held September 27 through October 1, 
1959, at the Hotel Statler in New York City, New 
York: 

(2) That annual meeting of the Association's 
Executive Committee will be held at 2:00 p. m.. 
Sunday, September 27, 1959, at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City, New York. 

(3) That an international seminar for members 
coming to the conference from long distances and 
who are not familiar with the history and purposes 
of the Association will be held at 10 a. m., Satur- 
day, September 26, 1959, at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City, New York; and 

(4) That no resolution will be acted upon by the 
Association at this conference unless it has been 
duly considered by and recommendation received 
thereon from the Resolutions Committee or other 
appropriate committee or section of the Associa- 
tion; all resolutions shall be submitted in writing 
either to the Executive Secretary in advance of the 
opening date of the Conference, or to the Resolu- 
tions Committee, members of which will be desig- 
nated by the President at the opening session of the 
Conference. 





Has risen to God, night and dav. 


The Police Chief JUNE, 1959 

















Traffic Division To Be Located in Washington, D. C. 





IACP Board Merges “lraffie Divisiou 
With Yew DACP Ficdld Sewice Brauch 


The IACP Board of Ofhcers on June 11 voted to 
merge the Association’s Traffic Division with a new 
Field Service Division in the Washington, D. C., 
Headquarters ofhce. The Division has been located 
in Evanston, Illinois, at Northwestern University 
since it was organized in 1936, sharing a director, 
other personnel and offices with the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute. 

The action of the Board has been ratified by a ma- 
jority of the IACP Executive Committee. 

The Field Service Division, provision for which 
had been made in the revised Constitution and Rules 
of the Association approved by members at the 1958 
Conference in Miami Beach, was activated by the 
Board of Officers at its meeting of March 26, 1959, 
when the Board decided (1) that the new Division 
should be set up in IACP Headquarters, (2) that the 
Executive Secretary proceed to set up a plan for im- 
plementation, and (3) appropriating $20,000  there- 
for out of IACP general funds. This action was sub- 
sequently ratified by the Executive Committee. 

The Board had been divided in opinion as to 
whether IACP field services should be incorporated 
in the then existing structure of the Traffic Division 
in Evanston, or if it should be located in IACP Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 


This question having been resolved, another arose 
when IACP President Smalley was officially notified 
on April 9 by Vice President Payson S. Wild, of 
Northwestern University, that, effective April 28, the 
University was merging its Traffic Institute with its 
Transportation Center in the interest of avoiding 
duplication of activities, lessening overhead costs and 
providing greater strength and flexibility to the Trat- 
fic Institute program while at the same time advanc- 
ing the work of both organizations. He further stated 
Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Transportation 
Center, would be administratively responsible for the 
combined programs, but the identity of the Institute 
would be maintained as a division of the Center. 


The Board of Officers subsequently met on May 11 
in Washington, D. C., to determine course of action 
the Association would follow in view of the fact that 
the Director of the IACP Trafic Division was also 
Director of Northwestern’s Traffic Institute. After 
receiving complete information on the matter, final 
action was laid over to the June I Ith meeting. 
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Steps will be taken immediately, after due notifica- 
tion to Northwestern University that existing con 
tract for the joint program is being cancelled, to move 
personnel and other properties of the [ACP Traffic 
Division to Washington, D. C. 


The Board of Officers has authorized employment 
of Ray Ashworth to head the newly created IACP 
Field Service Division. He will, under direction of 
Executive Secretary Leroy E. 
gram of field study and survey services in the general 


Wike, activate a pro 


police administrative field as well as continue these 
services in the trafic field. Complete announcement 
of the services will be made when organizational 
plans have been perfected. It is anticipated that the 
new Division will be in limited operation by August 
ist and in full operation by the year’s end 


The provision of field advisory and survey services 


to police administrators by a staff ol competent, ex 


perienced personnel has long been envisioned by the 
IACP. Throughout the years the Association has 
received numerous requests for services of this nature 
and the IACP Board was cognizant of this need in 


setting up the Division. 


In a clarification of the issues which prompted 
their directive to combine the Traffic Division with 
the new Field Service Division, the Board stressed 
that the IACP will continue to cooperate with and 
support fully the programs of Northwestern Univer 
sity’s Transportation Center and Trafhc Institut 
In a formal statement the Board declared: 


“In combining the Traffic Division with the r 
cently activated Field Service Division, the Board 


seeks to accelerate the evolution and not the revolu 


tion of the Association's desire to promot the int 
ests of law enforcement. This action is taken with 
the understanding that the status of Northwester 
University Traffic Institute is unchanged inso 
support and sanction of the Association is concerne 
It is the Board’s intention to separate two distinct 


service functions (iraining by the Institute and 
fic field service by the LACP Traffic Division) in « 


ing for the institutional needs of the Association and 
concurrently meet the field service demand; hence 
authorization to the Director to proceed in accord 


ance with the language of the Constitution and Rules 
with the exception of that dealing with the Traffi 
Division's situs.” (Turn to page 8.) 
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Stretching the long arm 






of the law in Fresno 







48 Solos and Servi-Cars travel 30,000 miles a month 
keeping law and order in this California city of 123,000. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON Police motorcycles 


help stretch equipment 
and manpower dollars too! 


Caught in the squeeze between rising manpower and equipment costs Here's the key to 
and rapid urban expansion, progressive police departments everywhere your overall picture: 
are relying more and more on Harley-Davidson motorcycles. Besides Solo 

offering the most flexible operation on wheels (see key at right), both 1. Patrolling highways and expressways 
personnel and budget go further . . . the officer on a Harley-Davidson 
gets where he is needed most in the shortest time possible — and 
does it more economically. 















servi-car 


2. Spot traffic control 

3. Emergency and special duty 
Servi-Car 

4. Parking inspection 





Ask your Harley-Davidson dealer for details on ’59 Solos and Servi- 
Cars. Ask, too, about features including new Solo transistor radio 
that boosts coverage without draining the battery. Or write Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., for free illustrated literature. 


5. Crime prevention and criminal 
apprehension 


6. Patrolling business and 
residential areas 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 








The Board, while hailing the action as a progres- 
sive step for IACP, nevertheless reluctantly severed 
the tie with Northwestern's Traffic Institute. It also 
paid high tribute to Franklin M. Kreml, who served 
jointly as Director of the Institute and of the IACP 


Trafic Division since their inception in 1936 to 1955 
when he became director of the newly created Trans- 
portation Center. 

Ray Ashworth, who will move his family to Wash- 
ington to direct the new Division, was captain of 
police in Wichita, Kansas, when he was named As- 
sistant Director of the IACP Traffic Division and 
the Institute in 1936. In 1937 he was named acting 
chief of police of Wichita for one year, when he re- 
turned to the Assistant Director post in Evanston. 
He took a temporary appointment to the Public Ad- 
ministration Services staff, serving as police consul- 
tant and conducting police organizational surveys lor 
that organization for several months. He served as 
chiel of police in San Antonio and Houston, Texas, 
during the years 1939-1942, leaving the latter city to 
accept commission with the U. S. Army. He served as 
public safety ofhcer during the early days of World 
War II, leaving the military service in 1954 after hav- 
ing served as chief of the Public Safety Division, 
OMGBS, lor the occupational forces in Germany. He 
then was named director of the Port of New York 
Authority police, and in May, 1955, he returned to 
the IACP Trafhc Division to become its acting direc- 
tor while Mr. Kreml was on leave to organize the 
Transportation Center. In May, 1957 Mr. Kreml 
resigned to become a permanent director of the 
Center and Mr. Ashworth became director of both 
the IACP Traflic Division and the Traffic Institute. 


Members of the Board of Officers attending the 
meeting in Chicago were President Alfred T. Smalley, 
Highland Park, N. J.; Immediate Past President John 
D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif.; Treasurer William 
J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Second Vice President 
Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C.; Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike, Washington, D. C.; and 
Colonel james R. Smith, general chairman of the 
[ACP State and Provincial Section, North Carolina 
State Highway Patrol. First Vice President Charles 
\V. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police, was absent, 
and President Smalley named Mr. Quinn Tamm, As- 
sistant Director of the FBI, Washington, D. C., to 
serve as his alternate inasmuch as he was a member ol 
Chairman Woodson’s committee on revision of the 
[ACP Constitution and Association organization. 


Members of the Executive Committee present were: 
Past President Homer Garrison, Jr., Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety; Past President Carl F. Hans- 
son, Dallas, Texas, Past President Michael F. Moi 
rissey, Chicago, Ill.; Past President George A. Ot- 
lewis, Chicago, Ill.; Fourth Vice President Stanley R. 
Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Chief Charles J. 
Tacke, Clayton, Mo. 
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On Road to Professionalization 


NEW YORK ENACTS LAW SETTING UP 
MINIMUM TRAINING—CERTIFICATION 


Effective July 1, 1959, a law signed by Governon 
Rockefeller on April 15, provides for establishing in 
the State of New York an 8-member Municipal Police 
Training Council to define minimum standards of 
police training. 
tive July 1, 


\ second provision of the law, effe 
1960, calls for satisfactory completion of 
the prescribed training course and certification as a 
prerequisite to permanent appointment as a_ police 
officer of any county, city, town, village or police dis 
trict in the State of New York. 


On June 3 Governor Rockefeller announced his 


appointments to the Municipal Police Training 


Council, as follows: 


Charles C. McCloskey, Jr., Sheriff of Chautauqua 
County and a former special agent of the FBI, for a 
2-year term as chairman of the Council; J. Henry 
Mock, Sheriff of Rockland County (one year) ; Chief 
Raymond B. Ninesling, Kings Point (two years) ; 
Chief Walter F. Waring, Lynbrook (one year) ; Su 
perintendent Francis $. McGarvey, New York State 
Police (one year); Commissioner Stephen P. Ken 
nedy, New York City Police Department (two years 
Harvey G. Foster, Special Agent in Charge, FBI, New 
York City (one year) ; and Mayor Peter Barry, Roch 
ester, N. Y. (two vears). 

Appointed Executive Director of the Council is O1 
rell A. York, 49, of Liverpool. From 1941 to 1952 he 
served with the FBI in Washington, Chicago, Syra 
cuse and Albany, and for 10 years as resident agent ol 
the FBI in Watertown, N. Y. From 1953-57 he was 
Commissioner of Public Welfare of Jefferson County 


The law provides that two members of the Council 
shall be appointed from nominees submitted by th 
New York State Sheriffs’ Association; two from nomi 
nees of the New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and the Police Commissioner of the City ol 
New York or his designee. Three additional members 
are selected at large by the Governor, who also is au 
thorized to designate the chairman and appoint the 
Council's Executive Directo 


Original proposals for the new law came from o1 
ganizations of law enforcement officials in New York 
Governor Rockefeller took cognizance of this fact in 
signing the bill into law last April by commenting: 


“Responsible law enforcement officials have long d 


plored the lack of statewide minimum standards ol 
police training. The need for such standards is unde 
LE itective 


police work is essential to combat those corrosive ele 


scored by the rising incidence of crime. 


ments which have sought to establish themselves in 
our state.” 
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A FAUROT krr . 











TO = EVERY NEED . cee 





All Faurot kits. ‘contain “easy to use” equipment a mai 
and “easy to follow” chemical processes so that _ 
the work of the investigator, experienced or inex- 
perienced, can be facilitated in his, search for crim- 
inal evidence. : 











NO. 640 IODINE FUMING KIT — This kit :.. 
was designed to conveniently consoli- 
date all the equipment necessary to : 
develop and transfer latent prints by 
the lodine Fuming Process. Sufficient * 
chemical supplies for ppg iodine |; 
tests are included. a. Wh, TH 


— nye 























NO. 608A LATENT POWDER AND FING- * 
ER PRINT KIT — This handy, compact 
(5°x8"x 14”) kit contains equipment 
to take finger prints by the Faurot Ink- 
less Method, to make instant search, . 
develop and lift latent prints on all : 
types of ejects —_ — ak 


; NO. 628 BUREAU LATENT POWDER AND wt : 

* FINGER PRINT KIT - A medium sized *'| . * 
. kit designed with quality Faurot Equip- *” .. ° 
’ ment for taking finger prints (ink and." . - 
: inkless method), developing latent prints + ~ 
(powders and chemical solution), lifting * 
and examining latent prints. All items _ 
: are —*' to  Faciiiate the investiga- * 
_ tors work. % ty Ht 





















ty her further = on these ‘oa many 


NO. 635 POLICE FIELD KIT — A larger more __ other Faurot eng write to: 


comprehensive Kit that permits ‘‘on the spot” «i: 
examinations as well as laboratory tests. This 
kit contains equipment for taking finger prints, * FAU ROT, | N 3@ 
developing and lifting old and new latent prints, 3a 

post mortem finger printing, ultra-violet inves- ~ 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK-7, N. Y. 
tigations, forgery detection, preliminary blood « Designenl Balk Manufectusats of Crime 
tests, obliterated numbers restoration, classi- .« , -* Detection & Identification Equipment 
fication and comparison of finger prints. 





















Obscene rbud 
Pornographic Material 


By DAVID H. STEPHENS 
Chief Postal Inspector 
Post Office Department 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(We hope all Chiefs will note Chief Inspecto 
Stephen's comments and will consider passing this in 
formation on to members of their departments and to 
heads of civic and service groups within the commu 
nity. The cooperation of the public in eliminating 
this “social blight” is vital, and through local 


formation media, repeatedly stressed, such cooper 






























In a recent report to the Congress, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield commented in part as 
follows: 


“It is my deep conviction that one of the most 
serious moral and social problems in the United 
States today is the multi-million dollar mail ordei 
trafhe in obscenity.” 


Of immediate concern to all parents and law en- 
forcement agencies is the alarming increase in the 
flow of obscene and pornographic material through 
the mails, much of it addressed to our young people 
throughout the nation. All such violations of the 
Postal Laws are under the statutory investigative 
jurisdiction of the Postal Inspection Service. This 
responsibility includes the identification and appre- 
hension of offenders; the presentation of evidence to 
United States attorneys and, through them, to the 
Courts. 


Because of their demoralizing influence, violations 
of the type described above are regarded as among 
the most serious crimes committed against the United 
States. During the fiscal year 1958, Postal Inspectors 
conducted over 4,000 separate investigations relating 
to the mailing of obscene and pornographic matter 
and, frequently with the assistance of the local Chiefs 
of Police and other law enforcement officials, caused 
the arrest of 293 persons. This reflects an increase of 
15 per cent over the previous year and is the highest 
of record. 


Unfortunately, the rapid increase in the sale and 
distribution of such filth through the mails, and 
otherwise, has developed far ahead of general public 
awareness of its scope and viciousness. The volume 


tion can be enlisted.) 


today can be measured in tons. It is estimated that 
$500,000,000 is realized annually in mail order pot 
nography and obscenity. Complaints which are flood 
ing the Post Ofhce Department at the rate of at least 
50,000 annually come from leading clergymen, parent 
teachers associations, high school principals, colleg« 
presidents, newspaper editors and alarmed parents by 
the thousands. All are appalled by this social blight 
which every loyal citizen wants stamped out and 
which we feel can be accomplished with the united 
and vigilant effort on the part of the public and all 
law enforcement agencies. 


Mounting profits, which today can be measured in 
terms of really big business, enable dealers in ob 
scenity to retain high-priced and clever legal talent, 
which has successfully defended, on repeated occa 
sions, some of the largest dealers in obscenity. Small 
fines or short jail sentences do not deter such big 
promoters, some of whom to our knowledge have 
operated during rare occasions of short prison con 
finement through associates and members of theii 
own family, using assumed names. These continuing 
operations and huge profits have served to build an 
increasing smugness and defiance on the part of deal 
ers in obscenity, who are quick to declare their al 
leged “privileges” and so-called “rights” under the 
guise of freedom of the press, incident to each and 
every investigative inquiry into their nefarious op 
erations. 


Phat juvenile delinquency stems in large part from 
the demoralizing influence of exposure to obscenity 
and pornography is well known to all law enforce 
ment groups. Time after time in our investigations 
of armed robbery, extortion, embezzlement and _for- 
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Time is a vital factor in the apprehension of lawbreakers. 
It takes more than a fast car and a good driver to get through 
present day traffic; to improve their batting average, your 
men need a powerful assist — and it’s available at compara- 
tively low cost. 
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FEDERAL Sirens scream far ahead for the right of way, ss ia 
Beacon Ray light 





the car that’s calling. This ample 
warning lets slow-thinking motor- 
ists and pedestrians get safely out 
of the way. 
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THE INTERCEPTOR SUPER Beacon Ray light the 


transistorized siren, the newest ad- ultimate in 360° visual pro- 


tection. 

dition to the FEDERAL line, is also 
a@ mobile PA unit and amplifier for 

i . With “INTER- P P 
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CEPTOR”, your squad car can also . 
ls é cahely curt Reed thon & la enroute and improve department records. FEDERAL 
Bulletin #325, which is part of our vehicle signals, the best, cost less because they do 
Catalog #300 on sirens and lights. more. 


Ask for your free copy. 











8758 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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gery, it is learned that those responsible for such 


crimes were early collectors of obscene pictures and 
films. Also in many murder and other sex crimes, 
police have found that the criminals were addicts to 
pornographic and sadistic material. 


Numerous mailings of trashy circulars soliciting the 
sale of even worse material is sent unordered, or even 
delivered into the hands of teen-age children by sales- 
men who lurk in school areas. It is well established 
that mailing lists have been compiled from the re- 
sponses of children to apparently innocent ads offer- 
ing a model airplane or automobile for a dime or 
quarter. Promptly after the receipt of such remit- 
tances, children have received from the same “busi- 
ness” address circulars of the most objectionable 
nature soliciting the sale of nude pictures, slides and 
related material. Trafic in pornography has become 
international in scope as is evidenced by large quanti- 
ties of such material being received on dealers’ orders 
to foreign sources, and the exchange of obscene pic- 
tures between dealers and individuals in various 
countries. 


The increasing alertness of Police Departments and 
other law enforcement agencies to this serious prob- 
lem, the renewed efforts being made on a nationally 
coordinated basis by the Postal Inspection Service to 
identify and apprehend promoters, plus legislation 
enacted by the last Congress amending Title 18, Sec- 
tion 1461, United States Code, by which dealers can 
now be tried in the Judicial District in which delivery 
of obscene matter is made, are having an important 
and beneficial effect. 

We have been pleased to note an increasing interest 
on the part of the public to bring to the attention 
of the local postmaster or police evidence that obscene 
matter is reaching their communities. These same 
groups are also insisting upon a clean-up of news- 
stands in their areas. However, the success of our 
efforts to eliminate such crimes requires greatly ex- 
panded public response. It is significant that com- 
paratively few complaints are received from some 
cities, even though evidence obtained during recent 
raids elsewhere reveal that wholesale mailings have 
been made to those same communities. Dealers in ob- 
scenity are well aware of the sanctity of sealed mail 
and, therefore, know they can rely upon this security 
intended for lawful mailings, and are safe unless 
complaint is made by the receiver of their mailings. 
They know, too, that a percentage of addresses will 
refrain from making complaint due to personal em- 
barrassment which they think may result. 


It is well established that the nature and numbei 
ol complaints from aroused citizens tend to encourage 
more aggressive attention to this problem by prosecu- 
tors and courts. It is essential, therefore, that the pub- 
lic be continuously alert to the type of matter which 
is being delivered into their mail boxes and that they 
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promptly deliver to their local postmaster all such 
matter, including the envelopes, wrappers, and en- 
closures, which they consider objectionable. Com 
plaints and related evidence of this nature reaching 
police departments should be promptly referred to 
the local postal inspector or nearest Postal Inspecton 
in Charge. If desired, Chiefs of Police may feel free 
to communicate directly with the Chief Postal Inspec 
tor, Washington 25, D. C., by letter, telephone or tele 
typewriter. This alertness on part of all concerned 
will enable prompt action against the mailers of such 
objectionable material. 


Postmaster General Summerfield has repeatedly 
stressed the urgent necessity for renewed, coopera 
tive effort to solve this serious problem. We classify 
the purveyor of pornography and similar poisonous 
material as one of our worst public enemies today. 
The International Association of Chiefs of Police has 
long been mindful of this problem and has already 
accomplished much toward elimination of this chal 
lenging menace. The valued assistance constantly 
afforded the Postal Inspection Service by Chiefs of 
Police in this and many other respects is gratefully 
acknowledged by the Postmaster General and myself, 
and their further cooperation is urgently requested. 
In the discharge of our mutual responsibilities in all 
phases of law enforcement, we pledge anew the full 
facilities of the Postal Inspection Service. 


FBI's 1. D. In Its 35th Year 


The FBI's Identification Division, which houses 
the largest known collection of fingerprints in the 
world, will observe its 35th Anniversary on July | 


According to Director J]. Edgar Hoover, the Iden 
tification Division’s files now contain more than 152, 
000,000 sets of fingerprints. “More than 34,000,000 
of these are in the Criminal File and _ represent 
12,900,000 arrested persons. The remaining finget 
print cards—totaling over 118,000,000—bear the finger 
impressions of some 61,800,000 persons who _ have 
been fingerprinted in connection with government 
employment, military service and other noncriminal 
matters,” Mr. Hoover said. 


The Identification Division now receives nearly 
20,000 sets of fingerprints for processing each work 
ing day. These are submitted by more than 13,200 
authorized agencies, including substantially every 


law enforcement agency through the U.S 


Among the many services provided law enlore« 
ment agencies by the Identification Division is th 
placing of “stop notices” against the fingerprint files 


of fugitives whose apprehensions are sought by Fed 
eral, state or local authorities. Through this proce 
dure, FBI fingerprint technicians identify approxi 
mately 1,500 fugitives each month with incoming sets 
of fingerprints. 
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If You Intend to Make Police Your Life Work, 


You Must Read 


POLICE 


The Journal Covering the Professional Interests 


of All Law Enforcement Personnel 


Dedicated to a career service, the pages of POLICE reflect the interests 
of workers in all branches of the investigative service and for all ranks 


from the administrator to the new recruit. 


This bi-monthly journal presents 


tested methods and procedures, including materials that have not been 
accessible heretofore. Through the issues of the months ahead the full sweep 
of the investigative services will be covered. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED THE 
WIDE COVERAGE OF RECENT ISSUES? 


HOW TO BEAT THE RAP — Walter A. Lunden (May-June '58) 

WHAT LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SNAKES AND THEIR 
KIN — Hobart M. Smith and Floyd Boys (July-Aug. '58) 

INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL CASES — Walter R. Scott (Sept.-Oct. '58) 

A MAJOR POLICE PROBLEM — THEFT FROM VEHICLE — A. T. Nelson and H. E. 
Smith (Sept.-Oct. '58) 

POLICEWOMAN IN THE LINE — James M. Owens (Sept.-Oct. '58) 

CIVIL-MILITARY POLICE PARTNERSHIP — Haydon L. Boatner (Nov.-Dec. '58) 

ARMING THE CRIMINAL — John A. Hurley (Nov.-Dec. '58) 

THE OBJECTIVES OF POLICE PATROL — Raymond E. Clift (Jan.-Feb. '59) 

UNIVERSITY LEVEL TRAINING FOR THE POLICE SERVICES — A. F. Brandstatter 
(Jan.-Feb. '59) 

AUTOMOBILE FIRE INVESTIGATION — Western Division, National Automobile 
Theft Bureau (Jan.-Feb. '59) 

ONE-MAN PATROL CAR — APPROACHING A STOPPED AUTOMOBILE — Richard 
T. Runyan and Samuel F. Ostertag (Jan.-Feb. '59) 

BEAT PATROL — Charles Darragh (March-April '59) 

TIPS TO POLICE WITNESSES — Joe H. Cerny (March-April '59) 


This fast-growing new journal is made possible only by the splendid support 
of an outstanding group of editors and writers and teachers who have a 
wide experience in professional police specialties. 
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EACH ISSUE OF POLICE COVERS 
SPECIAL TOPIC SECTIONS 


POLYGRAPH AND INTERROGATION edited by Robert D. Steel (San Diego, Cali- 
fornia) 


STATISTICS FOR POLICE EFFICIENCY edited by Professor John I. Griffin (New 
York, New York) 


BOOK REVIEWS edited by Professor William Dienstein (Fresno, California) 


COMBAT SHOOTING edited by Paul Weston, formerly Deputy Chief Inspector, 
New York City Police Department 


KNOW YOUR LAW edited by Francis C. Sullivan (Legal Advisor to the Chicago 
Fire Department and Arson Squad) 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
IN CASE YOU'RE TRAFFIC MINDED 
THE POLICE OFFICERS NOTEBOOK 
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POLICE IS A BEAUTIFUL MAGA- 
ZINE — carefully finely 
printed, 


written, 
superbly illustrated, and 
most important of all, stimulating to 
read. 

PRICE A YEAR: 

United States, U. S. Possessions, Pan-Amer- 
ican Union and Spain, $5.00; Canada, $5.25; 
other foreign countries, $5.50. Published 
bi-monthly 
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* DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES, BUT 
CHEMISTS MAKE THEM TALK — 
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e AN EVALUATION OF THE ALCO TEST 
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Fielding 


® THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION 
OF CITIZEN CRIME COMMISSIONS 
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—:-Edgar E. Scott 
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William A. Wiltberger 
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Of immediate concern is the present trend of juve- 
nile delinquency, which I prefer to call “adult delin- 
quency” because of the apathy and failure of too 
many parents to assume their proper responsibilities. 
Last year an estimated 519,000 children, aged 10 
through 17, were arrested, or one out of every 38 boys 
and girls in this age group. 


Much of our juvenile crime today is due to the 
fact that we as a nation have failed in maintaining 
family restraint and family discipline, and we have 
not taught the youngster to develop self-discipline. 
The “juvenile jungle” has resulted from insufficient 
spiritual and moral training. Until youth learns to 
know, respect and obey the teachings of Almighty 
God, we can never expect them to obey civil law or 
the laws of society. 


rhe crime problem is essentially a youth problem. 
Law enforcement and the entire community must 
concentrate more and more on the problems of the 
juvenile. Last year 57.6 percent of all persons ar- 
rested for auto theft were under 18 years of age. 
Forty-nine percent of ail persons arrested for bur- 
glary and 43.6 percent of the persons arrested for 
larcency were in the same age group. I suggest that 
this alarming condition would be quickly remedied 
if parents were held legally and financially respon- 
sible for the criminal acts of their children. 


To meet the ever present problems of lawlessness, 
law abiding citizens must mobilize to help take the 
handcuffs off law enforcement. Law enforcement has 
not yet attained the measure of public support it 
justly deserves. The law abiding citizen should up- 
hold the cause of law and order. 

I believe in parole, probation and pardon for those 
who are worthy. I firmly believe that parole and pro- 
bation can be made more effective through better 
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We Should Seek Out The Sources 
“Todays Pteture Of 
Guuentle Delingueucy 


By CHIEF HARRY KNOWLES 
Department of Police 


Montclair, New Jersey 


(A strong effort is being made in the State of New 
Jersey to have the juvenile age reduced from 18 years 


Ss 


to 16 years. The New Jersey Association of Chiefs of 
Police has supported such a measure before the State 
Legislature.) 


selection of those to receive their benefits and 
through better supervision. In too many states and 
communities parole is unworthy of its name, and 
probation, rather than rehabilitating offenders, is an 
invitation to the dangerous philosophy that crimi 
nals “can get away with their crimes.” If anyone has 
any doubts, all he need do is to read the daily papers 
for the accounts of vicious crimes committed by pet 
sons on parole or probation. We ‘need stronger sup 


port for the police in some of our courts. 

Our police officers are thoroughly familiar with this 
department's policy. 
which children are subject to arrest, it is well to refei 


Concerning the offenses for 


to children as being taken into custody rather than to 
speak of arresting them. As a general rule, children 
should be detained not as a form of punishment but 
for their good and welfare. 


In taking children into custody, note that such 
offenders can be separated into two broad classes: 
First, the delinquent child; second, the neglected 
child. 


A delinquent child is one who: 

1. Violates any of the laws of the state or ordi 
nances of the municipality. 

2. Is incorrigible, ungovernable, or habitually dis 
obedient and beyond control of parent, guardian, o! 
other lawful authority. 

3. Is habitually a truant. 

t. Without just cause and without consent of his 
parent or guardian, deserts his home. 

5. Engages in any occupation which is in violation 
of the law. 

6. Begs or solicits alms or money in a public place 

7. Associates with immoral or vicious persons. 

8. Frequents any place the maintenance of which 
is a violation of law. 

9. Habitually uses obscene or profane language. 
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490 MORE DODGE PURSUITS 
JOIN CALIFORNIA 
HIGHWAY PATROL 


LARGEST SINGLE ORDER IN STATE'S HISTORY GOES TO DODGE 





Each year, in November, the California Highway Patrol 
holds a series of competitive tests to select their patrol 
cars for the coming year. As a result of those tests, 
Dodge was awarded an order for 331 rugged 1959 
D-500 Police Pursuits. Now, after six months of driving 
and testing these cars in the field, this crack law- 
enforcement agency orders 450 more. 


Today you'll find more Dodge Pursuits in service with 
the California Highway Patrol than all other makes 
combined. And the percentage grows larger every day. 


Why? Because in the experience of the California High- 
way Patrol, no other car made does so many things so 
well, lasts so long, or costs so little to maintain as the 
staunch 1959 Dodge Pursuit. 


Here is solid proof of Dodge dependability and supe- 
riority. Proof clearly established in the competitive tests 
the California Highway Patrol holds every year. Proof 
dramatically substantiated in thousands of miles of 
rugged daily service. 


On the test track and on the road, the California High- 
way Patrol has found, “It Pays to Own a Dodge.” 


Next time you specify cars for your force, be sure you 
get what you need. Test, compare the capable Dodge 
Pursuit; the car that’s specially built from the ground 
up to meet the tough demands of police operation. For 
a demonstration at your convenience, see your local 
Dodge dealer or write: Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Box 1259, Detroit, Michigan. 


"59 DODGE PURSUITS 


Designed, Built and Powered for Police Work 














10. So conducts himself as wilfully to injure or en- 
danger the morals or health of himself or others. 


A neglected child is one who: 

1. Is without proper guardianship. 

2. Has been abandoned by either or both parents 
or proper guardian, 

3. Lives with a parent, guardian, or other person 
who, by reason of cruelty, mental incapacity, im- 
morality, or depravity, is unfit to care properly for 
the child. 

4. Is under unlawful or improper care, custody, 
or restraint by any person. 

5. Wanders about without lawful occupation or 
restraint, or who is unlawfully kept out of school. 

6. Lives with a parent, guardian, or custodian who 
neglects or refuses to provide necessary medical or 
hospital care when able to do so. 

7. Is found in any place the maintenance of which 
is in violation of the law. 

8. Is in a condition of want or suffering, or is under 
such improper guardianship or control as to injure or 
endanger the morals or health of himself or others. 


When crime occurs, there has been a failure some- 
where—in the home, the church, the school, or the 
community. But with the complete cooperation be- 
tween law-abiding citizens and law enforcement, the 


incidence of crime can be materially lessened. 


We, as representatives of law enforcement, must 
strive to make it synonymous with scruplous observ- 
ance of the law as well as it’s strictest enforcement. 
We in the profession of law enforcement must pledge 
partnership and forge ahead to a more secure and 
safe society. This is our common task. 


There is not a law enforcement officer in the nation 
who has not had his patience, ingenuity, fortitude 
and even his faith in human nature put to a severe 
test while carrying out his sworn duty to make his 
community a safer place in which to live. We can 
take real satisfaction from the gradual but steady 
progress which we have made in recent years, despite 
the added burdens we have been forced to assume. 


In the discharge of duties as sacred as ours, there 
can be no excuse for lack of cooperation, petty jeal- 
ousy or bickering. 


The problem of juvenile delinquency and its future 
potential of adult criminality is one which must be 
faced immediately, clearly and unequivocably. A 
sound juvenile delinquency prevention program is, 
in eltect, the best form of crime prevention insurance 
lor the future. Several major steps have been taken 
to mect this problem squarely. 


This department has joined with all other agen- 
cies dealing with youths and the problems of youth. 
The degree of cooperation and the free exchange ol 
information and suggestion have lent themselves to 
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an actual decrease in such forms of delinquency as 
are rising nationally. 

Orders were issued for the enforcement of curfew 
laws; such enforcement is to be done tactfully in that 
a juvenile, stopped after the curfew hours, is required 
to give his or her name, address and school. This in 
formation is forwarded to the Juvenile Division in 
order to determine if the juvenile concerned had 
been stopped on prior occasions. This allowed for 
the first time a direct follow-up on juveniles who 
might become police problems. 


We feel that all cases involving juveniles should 
be completely investigated in order that both the 
juvenile concerned and the community will be pro 
tected. The time is long overdue that we, the Polic« 
Department, should conduct a constructive campaign 
to seek out the sources of delinquency. 


Detectives, on patrol, assigned to the Special Sery 
ice Bureau dealing with juveniles, who are carefully 
trained and skilled in a specialized assignment, and 
who are alert to the information of juvenile gangs, 
can aid, counsel, advise and direct the activities of 
such juveniles toward lawful, rather than unlawful 
activity. 

It seems readily apparent that the tempo of polic« 
activity has increased tremendously in the last twenty 
five years. Yet, we are not satisfied that we are doing 
the best job possible. We believe that with additional 
manpower we can take our rightful place as one ol 
the finest police departments in the country. 


It is only since 1954 that the theory of crime pre 
vention as a police responsibility has gained a serious 
foothold. Today, the authors of the standard texts on 
police administration stress crime prevention as the 
newest and most important function of any police 
department. 


It is axiomatic that in order to prevent crime we 
must operate in two separate although thoroughly 
related fields of endeavor. 


In order to perpetuate a crime, there must exist at 


the desire, and (2) the 


one and the same time (1) 
opportunity. If either factor be 


will not be committed. 


lacking, the crime 


From the viewpoint of the police, either desire o1 
opportunity can be suppressed or repressed only by 
the presence of a vigorous, dedicated, alert, intensi 
fied patrol, made fully cognizant of the import ol 
their mission. 


Merely to put more cars on the street is not the 
panacea of patrol. Observation is the keynote of el 
ficient and effective patrol. Based on what is observed 
by the officer on patrol is predicated the action or in 
action of the entire patrol force. 


It is for this reason that the two-man radio car is 
so vastly superior to the car operated by a single offi 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 


Our 1956 catalog available to ail law 
enforcers. Write for your copy. 





EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 
EQUIPPED WITH: 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American 
make) 
Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 
2 Search Long-life Batteries 
1 Light-On indicator 
1 Box 214,x31/, Film (25 sheets) 


next to the best ! 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$86°° 


X921 SIRCHIE 
CARRYING CASE 


(No Sales to 
Dealers) 


Your name or department 
stamped in gold on camera 


or case free — if desired 


(Negative Size 
2%/4x3V/,) 


$4]°° 





The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 

low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 
since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 


& EVIDENCE CAMERA 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2%4x3% and 314x4%, film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


UR CIHNNE, 





(Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


~) 


in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


Seven Large 2-o0z. Jars of Power-Packing 
$90.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8: rere Case 


- aking of rited dgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 

xrand of seven colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven econon powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search pe even Powder Kit 











Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World 





First in Criminal Research 


Oldest in the Nation 








cer. It should be obvious that an officer on patrol who 
is required to drive as well as to observe is either not 
deing much driving or, conversely, is not doing much 
observing. Either situation is bad. 

If we consider our radio cars to be only report tak- 
ing cars, then perhaps we could operate in some in- 
stances with a one-man car. The report takers would, 
of course, respond only after an incident had oc- 
curred. Their main duty would be to make a report 
of the offense. Such is not the intention of this de- 
partment. We want and must have an aggressive, 
anti-criminal patrol which can and will eliminate 
either the desire or the opportunity for crime through 
an intensified patrol, observing everything within 
sight or hearing. 

The New Jersey Association of Chiefs of Police are 
cognizant of the serious problems in juvenile delin- 
quency, and, for the past several years have done their 
utmost to have legislators reduce the age from 18 
years to 16 years. 

Many chiefs of police are becoming discouraged 
with this problem, knowing the feeling of their sub- 
ordinates, and the feeling of the juvenile regarding 
the coddling laws of today. It is the consensus of law 
enforcement officers that these coddling laws and 
complete disrespect of law enforcement officers, is a 
contributing factor in juvenile delinquency of late. 

It is not and should not be the responsibility of this 
Bureau to rehabilitate juvenile delinquents. It is the 
duty of associate agencies to prescribe, sentence and 
supervise. We in law enforcement are not permitted 
to sentence violators of the law. 

Our Bureau is doing an outstanding job in the 
areas of responsibility assigned. However, this Bureau 
needs to be augmented by additional personnel if a 
high level of efficient execution of duty performance 
is to be maintained. This can be based on the in- 
creased activities of juveniles. 


Demby Heads Dade County Police 


Ben Demby, superintendent of the City of Miami 
communications division, has been elected president of 
the Dade County Association of Chiefs of Police. 

A 26-year veteran of the division, Demby developed 
the nation’s first emergency fire and police telephone 
alarm system in 1952. Before this a telegraph-tape sys- 
tem which operated with the breaking of glass was in 
use. Since then some 60 cities have installed Demby’s 
system. 

Mr. Demby is also a member of the Communications 
Committee of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

Other new officers of the Dade Association are 
Delbert Edwards, assistant chief of police of Coral 
Gables, vice president; Capt. Jesse Webb, Miami Beach 
Police Department, secretary, and Inspector A. W. An- 
derson, Miami Police Department, treasurer. 
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Dr. Beander of Stockholm Visits U. S. 


Dr Gustav Beander, Superintendent Medical Of 
ficer of the Stockholm, Sweden, Police, above left, 
Wike at 
IACP Headquarters recently during the course of a 


visited with Executive Secretary Leroy E. 


trip across the United States to study American police 
methods of handling abnormal people, other than 
criminally insane, and intoxicated persons. 

Dr. Beander’s study was focused particularly on the 
provisions for care of mentally affected persons and 
drunks while in police custody awaiting disposition 
of their cases. 


Rutter Meads {ACP Trattic Committee 


Col. Joseph D. Rutter, superintendent of the New 
Jersey State Police, has been appointed chairman ol 
the [ACP Traffic Committee by President Alfred T. 
Smalley. 

Colonel Rutter succeeds Bernard R. Caldwell, who 
resigned recently as commissioner of the California 
Highway Patrol. The new chairman presided at the 
midyear meeting of the IACP Trafic Committee June 
16-19 at LACP Traffic 

Colonel Rutter has been a member of the New 
Jersey State Police for 30 years. In 1929, just after his 


Division headquarters. 


22nd birthday, he was appointed to the State Police 
Academy where he received training to become a 
trooper. He was promoted to corporal in 1934, set 
geant in 1941, first sergeant in 1948, lieutenant in 
1949; captain in 1953; and Governor Meyner ap 
pointed him colonel and superintendent in 1955. 

Colonel Rutter has been active in the [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, having served as vice chait 
man (East). He is a member of the New Jersey State 
Association of Chiefs of Police and a member of its 
executive committee. A graduate of the FBI National 
Academy, he is a member of the New Jersey Chapter, 
FBI Associates. 
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mmerccalized 
Prootttutiou 


By PAUL M. KINSIE, DIRECTOR 
American Social Hygiene Association 
Division of Legal and Social Protection 


New York 19, New York 


Over the years, steady progress has been made in re 
pressing commercialized prostitution. Brothels are 
gradually disappearing. Streetwalking is practically 
a thing of the past. Most exploiters who formerly 
lived on the earnings of prostitutes have all but van- 
ished. Few landlords today would knowingly rent 
their premises to prostitutes or openly promiscuous 
women. 

Although the prostitution picture in general has 
changed markedly, many cities in different parts ol 
the country continue to tolerate certain phases of the 
racket—chiefly in hotels and in taverns where the il 
licit traffic is sometimes flagrant, sometimes clandes 
tine. 

Hotel prostitutes, resident and “on call,” know the 
ropes of their so-called profession. They travel from 
city to city over prescribed routes in privately owned 
cars, by rail, air or bus. They know which are the 
“good towns” and which the “bad towns.” By thei 
definition the “good town” is one in which local au 
thorities are inactive in enforcing laws and ordin 
ances against the racket; a “bad town” is one in which 
hotel managements and the police rigorously fight 
the racket. 


Prostitutes who operate in hotels do a_ lucrative 
business despite the fact that they must, almost in- 
variably, split their fees on a 60-40 basis with go- 
betweens, bellboys, porters, clerks and, in some cases, 


house detectives. 


They know when the “good towns” are at thei 
most lax and they also know when it is worthwhile 
risking detection and arrest even in a “bad town.” 
Conventions, paydays for servicemen and industrial 
workers, holiday weekends and similar occasions spell 
good business for prostitutes and their exploiters. 


When prostitutes arrive in a community, they 
promptly alert the go-betweens and arrive at agree 
ments on prevailing rates for fee-splitting. They sti 
pulate their own prices and these ranges from $10 o1 
$15 to $100 for an all night date. 


Many bellboys are more than eager to procure 
customers for the prostitutes. When they spot guests 


(Editor's Note: The American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation is a voluntary agency supported by Com- 
munity Chest and United Funds. Requests for studies 
of community conditions may be addressed to the As- 
sociation at 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. They 
will be handled with discretion and as promptly as 


~ 


possible) 





CENTURY GRAPHIC 23 


The Century Graphic is a small version of the famous 4x5 
Pacemaker Graphic. It’s lightweight, compact and eco- 
nomical. Uses inexpensive 214 x 34 film. Permits enlarge- 
ments without loss of detail. Here are a few Century 
Graphic features of real benefit in law enforcement work: 





INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES. 
In a few seconds, the Century 
Graphic can switch from wide- 
angle shots of interiors to 
telephoto shots of distant sub- 
jects. 103mm Graflar f/4.5 
lens is standard equipment. 
Other lenses and _ shutters 
available. 


DOUBLE EXTENSION BEL- 
LOWS. Permits taking full size 
(1:1 ratio) close-ups of minute 
details—fingerprints, jimmy 
marks, etc., without extra 
attachments. 
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GRAFLOX BACK. Affords 
fast changing from sheet film 


GROUND GLASS FOCUSING. 
Permits accurate focusing, 
composition and framing with- 
out parallax adjustment. You 
see your picture through 
the lens. 


holders to film pack adapters 
or Grafmatic magazines. Cen- 
tury Graphic also accepts 
Graphic Roll Film Holder, 
Graflarger Back and other 
accessories. 


@ Flash synchronization. 
PLUS © Shutter speeds to 1/200 sec. 
@ Rising, tilting, shifting front standard. 


comple, Onby, $142.95 


For full information and demonstration, see your Graflex Dealer. He's 
listed in the “yellow pages.’’ Or write Dept. PC-69, Graflex, Inc., Roch- 
ester 3, N.Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation, 


*Trade Mark. 


PRECISION 





Price includes federal tar 
where applicable and is 
subject to change without 
notice. 
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who appear to be likely customers, they subtly advise 
them that feminine company can be made avail- 
able and assure the guests that neither the manage- 
ment nor the local authorities will interfere. 


Recently, in San Antonio where thousands of serv- 
icemen are stationed, a plan to prevent and eliminate 
hotel prostitution, so far as possible, was devised by 
the Police Department under direction of Chielt 
George W. Bichsel, the Hotel Association and the 
military. This is the essence of the plan: 


1. A list of all room clerks, elevator operators, bell- 
boys and maids is to be furnished to the Police De- 
partment where it will be checked to determine if 
any of the listed persons have police records. 

2. In the future, all new personnel—hotel personnel 
—will be cleared with the Police Department, prior to 
employment. 

3. When a hotel employee is dismissed for reasons 
related to the prostitution racket, his name will be 
listed with the Police Department, together with the 
reasons for his discharge, in order to prevent his em- 
ployment by other San Antonio hotels. 

4. Members of the Hotel Association will endeavor 
to secure the cooperation of non-member hotels and 
motels in elevating their standards by the removal of 
undesirable employees and guests. 


Such teamwork practically assures results in reduc- 
ing a phase of prostitution activity now increasing by 
leaps and bounds throughout the country. 


Another aspect of commercialized prostitution now 
on the rise in some sections of the country is that 
carried on in bars, taverns and similar establishments. 


The bar or tavern prostitute, the “wino,” the pick- 
up or amateur prostitute, and the B-girl are all 
sources of serious trouble, especially to the military. 
Night after night, these individuals gather in the 
same establishments. ‘heir prime target is the serv- 
iceman, especially on payday. A serviceman cannot 
walk through the doorway without being taken in 
tow by one of the habitues. 


The military alone cannot correct such situations 
in bars and taverns. True, they can place offending 
establishments “off-limits” or “out of bounds” but 
this action cannot meet the problem by itself. Only 
when the military, local police authorities, Alcoholic 
Beverage Commissions and ‘Tavern Owners Associa- 
tions work together as a team can effective work be 
done in regard to disorderly bars and taverns. 


The American Social Hygiene Association is the 
so'e voluntary agency which conducts surveys of com- 
m:reialized prostitution and allied conditions. Prior 
to and during World Wars I and II, as well as cur- 
revtly, part of its staff devotes its time wholly to mak 
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ing these community studies, reports of which ar 
supplied to the Armed Forces, Health Departments 
and other official groups. Requests for surveys olf 
commercialized prostitution come to the ASHA from 
the Army, Navy and Air Force; from the Public 
Health Service; from Attorney General and District 
Attorneys; and, in some instances, from Mayors, City 
Managers and Chiefs of Police. In the past year, 
ASHA studied conditions in 125 cities in 35 states 
and Puerto Rico. 


Surveys, as such, will not cure bad conditions non 
encourage vigilance against the development of such 
conditions in cities which are now clean. For this 
reason, every study made is followed up by one of the 
\ssociation’s Regional Directors—they are stationed 
in each of the 6 Army Areas—and, in conference with 
the military and local ofhcials, the reports are dis 
cussed and plans made for corrective measures, if 
needed. 


The high calibre of police personnel in most parts 
of the country has played an important role in re 
ducing commercialized prostitution. The new prob 
lems in prostitution, however, demand more than 
alert and conscientious police. They require coopera- 
tive effort between the police and groups such as the 
Hotel Associations, Tavern Owners Associations, Al 
coholic Beverage Commissions and the military and 
public health authorities. 





In May members of the Mountain-Pacific Region 


of the IACP State and Provincial Section met in 
scenic Sun Valley, Idaho. Among those participating 
im the program were (l. to r.) Richard A. 
liaison officer of the Section; Ray Ashworth, directo 
of the IACP Traffic Division; Colonel A. E. Perkins, 
superintendent of the Idaho State Police and chai 
man of the Region, who was host to the visiting of 
ficials; and Colonel James R. Smith, commande 
North Carolina State Highway Patrol, general chai 

man of the Section. 


Youngs, 
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The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 










SMPSON' 
Sorereens 





Provides the 
utmost in 
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WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


Chicago 
300 W. Adams Street 


St. Louis 
915 Olive Street 


Los Angeles 
819 Santee Street 








Hoover Receives Interfaith Award 
J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau ol 
Investigation, was presented the National Interfaith 
Award of the Washington, D. C., Interfaith Commit 
tee at special ceremonies on June 9, which had been 
officially designated as Washington Interfaith Day. 


In accepting the award, Mr. Hoover said, in part: 
“This honor has been made possible by the devotion 
and loyal service of my associates in the FBI... All 
too often crime and juvenile delinquency arise when 
citizens fail to work together. The criminal and the 
subversive thrive on disunity, attempting to exploit 
it for their own selfish advantage. Ever since the days 
of Lenin, the communists have worked unceasingly 
to cause dissension in the ranks of their opponents. 
They seek disunion, not harmony; intolerance, not 
tolerance; dissension, not unity. They set class against 
class, group against group, religion against religion. 
They do not want a strong America, based on the 
principles of justice and brotherhood. 


“Many of our problems spring from the failure ol 
individuals to work together. We allow prejudice and 
bigotry to divide us. Hate and enmity often replace 
love and friendship. Selfish pride becomes a stum- 
bling block to cooperation. The best offense against 
the evils of society is a united effort of the entire com- 
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munity The ultimate purpose of our society is 
not to increase the power of the state but to create 
God-fearing individuals, ready to do their share as 


citizens. ‘This truly is the strength of America. 


Chief Liu Among FBI Graduates 


Che 63rd Session of the FBI National Academy was 
concluded June 3, 1959, with the graduation of 86 
officers representing law enforcement agencies from 
539 states in addition to Hawaii. 

Addresses at the graduation ceremonies were de- 
livered by Preston J. Moore, National Commander ol 
The American Legion, and Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of Boston. In addition, the President 
of the graduating class, Daniel S. C. Liu, Chief olf 
Police at Honolulu, Hawaii, also spoke. Chief Liu is 
Fifth Vice President of the International Association 
ol Chiefs of Police. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover assisted Deputy At- 
torney General Lawrence E. Walsh in presenting dip- 
lomas to the graduates. 

According to Mr. Hoover, 3,722 officers have com- 
pleted this 12-week course of specialized instruction 
since the founding of the National Academy in July, 
19385. O€ the graduates still active in law enforce- 
ment, more than 28 per cent are executive heads ol 


their agencies 
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Police-Community Relations 


Stercotypes 
pend Rumors 


Among the lecturers at the Police-Community Re- 
lations Institute, sponsored by the Michigan State 
University School of Police Administration and Pub- 
lic Safety, held in East Lansing, Mich., May 24-29, 
were a police captain and a newspaperman whose 
papers were enthusiastically received by the 120 ol- 
ficials attending. 


Cooperating sponsors of the institute were the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
Michigan Sheriffs Association. 


Stereotype Reporters and Cops 
Hard-drinkin’ police reporters and smart-aleck cops 
two popular stereotypes in the minds of the adult 

public—scarcely exist in real life. 


This was the opinion of a Miami, Fla., newspaper- 
man as he blasted common misconceptions and stereo- 
types regarding the police and the press. 


“The adult public probably has not outgrown the 
fabulous Hildy Johnson of “The Front Page,’ com- 
mented Donald Shoemaker, editorial page editor of 
The Miami Herald. “He was the hard-drinkin,’ high- 
lovin,’ profane and brilliant police reporter who was 
concerned first with solving a crime and second with 
writing about it, and his ways were devious.” 


Frankly, he said, all of this kind of glamor has 
gone out of the newspaper business, if indeed it ever 
really existed, and this may be the trouble with the 
business today. In fact, he added, this may be the 
reason why schools of journalism are busy turning 
out press agents, not newspapermen. 


‘ 


“The second stereotype,” he said, “is the smart- 
aleck cop, invariably a detective, who often seems on 
the side of evil. In real life, these stereotypes scarcely 
exist.” 


In debunking these popular stereotypes, the 
speaker also suggested better training in police-press 
relations for the two professions. “If all schools of 
journalism do not at present do it, I would recom 
mend that they equip graduates with a reasonable 
number of semester hours in the science of crimi- 
nology and some rudimentary knowledge of criminal 
law,” he said. 


“If all police academies do not do it, I would re- 
commend that all of them train recruits in the easy 
art of dealing with the press,” he suggested. ‘Speci- 
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fically, invite in your local city editor or managing 
editor and get an explanation of the newspaper's 
function,” he said. 


“Encourage your men to visit the newspaper shop, 
talk with the editor, and get his views on the human 
equations in covering news of law enforcement,” he 
added. 


\s another step toward better police-press rela 
tions, Mr. Shoemaker suggested police-press forums 
established in every sizable community. 


“Needless to say, this should involve state police 
as well as the local constabulary,” he reminded. “All 
of us, I think, would establish a profitable associa 
tion, for I believe that all of us are seriously dedicated 
to one objective: a better community.” 


“In reality, good police-press relations can have an 
enormous impact on generally good community r 
lations,” he concluded. 


The Rumor Mongers 
A Maryland police captain reached back into the 
pages of history and censured Platus, the Roman poet 
and dramatist, as “ a spreader of ugly rumors 


Captain Norman J. Schleigh, director of training 
for the Baltimore (Md.) Police Department, took 
exception to the old Roman’s familiar epigram, 
“Where there’s smoke there’s fire,” at a Michigan 
University conference. 

“That remark has prefaced literally millions of 
ugly rumors throughout the ages; rumors that have 
been instrumental in wrecking the lives of multitudes 
of people. These rumors have also adversely affected 
or ruined gigantic corporations and large segments 
of populations and nations,” he continued. 


He termed rumor “more devastating than a hoard 
of termites” and added that “gossip and rumor-mon 
gering appear to be innocent pastimes to many people 
and are simply brushed off as ‘idle conversation.’ ” 


“The telling of ‘half-truths’ and the spreading of 
rumors and gossip are the most persistent obstacles 
and stumbling blocks to the professionalization of 
law enforcement and other important fields of public 
endeavor and responsibility, he told the police of 
ficials and community leaders in attendancé 


Captain Schleigh listed the three basic types ol 
rumors as: fear rumors, hope (wish and wonde! 
rumors and hate rumors. A fear rumor he described 
as “one that arises from the widespread fear that the 
thing rumored may be true.” 


War, proposed pay cuts or impending trouble gen 
erally brings about fear rumors, he said. 


A hope (wish or wonder) rumor is the reverse of 
the fear rumor, he explained. We tend to believe a 
story, even though it is unconfirmed, because we want 
to believe it, and want it to be true, he said 
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Rear view of trousers showing 
the double set of heavy-duty 
pockets. They’re big and tough 
. « » Carry a man-sized load of 
equipment without bulging. 














Police Officers . . 





© Crease Resistant Finish 
© Year Round Weight 






THE PERFECT SUMMER -WEIGHT 


POLICE TROUSER A ‘ 
most dependable ke a ™ Sleeve Models 


ever before—six big, roomy 
double-reinforced pockets (plus 
watch pocket). Easy to reach... 
conveniently placed to carry all 
your official equipment in per- 
fect comfort. Pocketing is extra 
tough. Try one pair... you'll be 
convinced they're the best Police 
Trousers you've ever worn! 


ALL THESE GREAT FEATURES AT NO EXTRA COST! 


These trousers were designed by us after an extensive survey of 
. and incorporate the features they wanted the most. 


® Actually cost 25% less than ordinary trousers. 

© Long wearing blend of 50% Dacron 50% Viscose Tropical. 
© Moth Proof ; 
© Official Dark Navy Blue ly 
@ Available in a variety of other colors 


CREIGHTON 


CREIGHTON UNIFORM POLICE SHIRTS 


ARE THE NO. 1 CHOICE, TOO! 


Here’s ry . 
Police Trouser on the market \ ee 
today. More pocket room than | \ fs 










Distinctive 
2-Tone Models 


Regulation Shirts 
r\ of every description 


JUST NAME IT... WE HAVE IT IN 
STOCK OR CAN MAKE IT FOR YOU 





CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





Although naturalists and zoologists have disproved 
the wonder rumor that the ostrich buries his head in 
the sand to hide himself when frightened, he exem- 
plified, people all over the world still swear by it. 


“The vicious, dangerous and widespread type of 
rumor is the hate rumor,’ Captain Schleigh con- 
tended. “Reacting to his uncertainty and insecurity, 
to the conflict between his defeatism and _ personal 
self-interest, man tries to justify his own shortcom- 
ings and frustrations by placing on others.” 


Hate rumors, he continued, tend to subjugate peo- 
ples of various religious, national, racial and social 
groups who are in the minority and are helpless to 
prevent or cope with those who spread such scandal- 
ous moral contagion. 

The speaker advocated five means for checking 
the spread of rumors: 

1. Obtain the facts. Truthful knowledge is the 
best way to offset rumor. 

2. Don’t “fall for everything that you hear’’—Don't 
repeat the rumor. 

3. Quietly endeavor to learn the source. Many 
times this is an impossible feat. 

1. Ridicule sometimes kills rumor. Don't be a 
dupe to rumor, laugh it off. 
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5. Report the existence of persistent rumors to the 
authority that can debunk them by removing the 
symptoms and dispelling the anxiety and uncer- 
tainty that create them. 


To Study Alcohol-Traftic Relationship 

Three major organizations dedicated to traffic 
safety research—The James S. Kemper Foundation, 
the California Department of Motor Vehicles, and 
the Los Angeles Committee on Alcoholism—have at- 
tacked the problems of alcoholism on the highways 
by setting up the first scholarship in the nation speci- 
fically to determine the relationship of alcoholism to 
trafhc safety. 


The $750 scholarsliip will be awarded a staff mem- 
ber of the California Department of Motor Vehicles 
by the Kemper Foundation so that the recipient may 
attend the seventeenth annual session of the Yale 
University Summer School of Alcohol Studies. 


Announcing the award in Los Angeles was James S. 
Kemper, chairman of the foundation which bears his 
name and chairman of the board of the group of com- 
panies known as Kemper Insurance. Kemper, a for- 
mer U. S. Ambassador to Brazil, is a distinguished 
service life member of the IACP. 
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Do You Have Your Hotel Reservations? 


Conference Notes 


Plans for the 66th Annual Conference of the IACP 
—New York City, Hotel Statler, September 27 through 
October Ist—are rapidly nearing completion, both 
in Association Headquarters and in the New York 
Police Department. Commissioner Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy’s local committees have had their plans far 
beyond the blueprint stage for weeks, and in most 
instances the committees are awaiting only the open- 
ing day of the Conference. 


The formal Conference program has been devel- 
oped by Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike. This year 
the business sessions are back on the traditional 4-day 
basis, the members at Miami Beach last year having 
voted this in preference to a 5-day conference. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

This year reservations for hotel rooms are to be 
made directly with the hotel of the member's choice. 
When making the reservation it is suggested that 
mention be made that the member is attending the 
[ACP Conference. All reservations are subject to a 5 
per cent city tax. 

Conterence Headquarters is the Statler Hotel. 
Other hotels listed below are, for the most part, 
within a short distance of the Statler. 

HOTEL STATLER (1000 Rooms Allotted) 
35rd Street & 7th Avenue 
New York I, New York Pennsylvania 6-5000 

Rates: Single, $8 to $15. Double $11 to $18. Twins, 

$15 to $23. Suites $36 to $40. All rooms have private 


Telephone: 


bath, television and radio, and are air conditioned. 
Reservations may be made through Mr. Maurice 

Ryan, Sales Representative. 

HOTEL MANHATTAN (300 Rooms Allotted) 
lith Street at 8th Avenue Telephone: 
New York 36, New York Judson 2-0300 

Rates: Single, $7 to $12. Double, $10 to $15, Twins, 
$12 to $17. Suites, from $25. All rooms with private 
bath, television, radio and air conditioning at no ad- 

ditional cost. Has a direct subway entrance, with a 

one-stop subway ride to the Conference Headquarters 

Hotel, which also has a direct subway entrance. 

Reservations may be arranged through Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Dolen, Convention Manager. 

HOTEL NEW YORKER = (1,000 Rooms Allotted) 
34th Street at 8th Avenue, 
New York 1, New York Longacre 3-1000 

Rates: Single, $8 to $14.50. Double, $11.50 to $18. 

Twins, $15.50 to $20. Suites, from $35. All rooms are 


Telephone: 
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no additional cost. 


Reservations may be arranged through Mr. John T, 


Galloway, Manager, Agency Service Department. 


HOTEL GOVERNOR CLINTON = (300 Rooms 
Allotted) 
7th Avenue at 3lst Street 
New York I, New York 
Rates: Single, $7.50. Double $11. Twins, $12. 
Suites, 2-room, $21.50 to $37.50; 3-room, $37.50 to 


Pelephone: 
Pennsylvania 6-3400 


$47.50. All rooms have private bath and most have 
free television. Air conditioning is optional at an 
extra cost of $1.50 per room, daily. For families at 
tending with children (other than infants, for whom 
there is no charge) , add $2.50 per night for each ad- 
ditional child in a room with their parents. For this 
purpose, an inner-spring roll-a-way bed is provided. 

Reservations may be arranged through Mr. J. H. 
Syrett, Sales Promotion Manager. 


SHERATON-McALPIN 
Broadway at 34th Street 
New York I, New York 

Rates: Single, $8.50 to $14. Double, $12 to $17 

Twins, $14 to $17.50. Suites, $13 to $38. All rooms 

have private bath, television and radio at no addi 


lelephone: 
Pennsylvania 6-5700 


tional cost. 1,000 of the 1,500 rooms are air condi 
tioned to date, and all are presently being equipped 
with air conditioning. 

Reservations may be arranged through Miss Cam 
Arico, Sales Representative. 

It is stressed that reservation requests should be 
made directly’ to the hotel selected, as soon as possible. 


The $.S. QUEEN OF BERMUDA at dock ts a 
graceful vessel that promises an unforgettable 6-day 
post-conference cruise to Bermuda for LACP de le- 


gates and guests attending the Association’s 66th An 


nual Conference in New York City, Sept. 27-Oct. 1. 
The S.S. Bermuda Queen will leave New York Octo 
ber 3 and return October 9. For details, write Caroli 
Travel, Inc., 200 West 7th Street, Plainfield, N. ] 
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ESSO SAFETY GRANT GIVEN IACP 





Mr. Bill L. Ray, left, Vice President and Director, 
Esso Standard Oil Company, presents a check for 
$5,000 to Chief Alfred T. Smalley, President of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police at the 
recent Esso Safety Foundation luncheon of the 
Greater New York Safety Council Convention. The 
Foundation granted this award to further the traffic 
safety work of the Association. 


Licensing—Driver Improvement Awards 

North Carolina ranks first in the nation for driver 
licensing and driver improvement programs, accord- 
ing to official gradings of the 1958 Inventory of Traf- 
fic Safety Activities just released by the National 
Safety Council. 

North Carolina was given a rating of 99 per cent, 
with rating of the other 9 states receiving awards as 
follows: Minnesota, 94 per cent; California, 93 per 
cent; Mississippi, 90 per cent; Connecticut, 89 per 
cent; New Jersey, 89 per cent; New York, 89 per cent; 
Vermont, 89 per cent; District of Columbia, 86 pet 
cent; and Utah, 86 per cent. 


Southwestern Institute Scheduled 

\ program for administrative and supervisory 
pelice personnel will be conducted at Southwestern 
Law Enforcement Institute in Dallas, Texas, July 
27-30. 

Formerly named the Institute of Law Enforcement, 
the Southwestern Legal Foundation sponsored school 
is located on the campus of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

Lecturers of national repute will participate in the 
conference, Attendance is open to police personnel 
throughout the nation. Tuition for the three-and-a- 
half day Institute is $50. A limited number of tuition 
scholarships are available. Applications should be 
submitted at once to Registrar, Southwestern Law 
Enforcement Institute, Hillcrest at Daniels, Dallas 5, 


Texas. 
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for OAanarlon ’s © Finest 
POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 


ALL STYLES NOW AVAILABLE MADE OF 
“BREEZY” NYLON MESH—AS COOL AND 
LIGHT AS A BREEZE. 






POLICE CAP +752 
Air Force Style 
Cool Open Cane Band 


POLICE CAP +358 
8 Point Style 
Cool Venilated Braid band. 
For Smart Styling, Long Wearing, Real Comfort, Standard Materials, 
UNION MADE, Head-Master is your best buy in uniform caps today. 
WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED POLICE CAP ranean 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM DEALER 


Specify ‘‘HEAD-MASTER” . . . made only by 


WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 
116 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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POLICE UNIONS 


How Many ? 

Where Are They ? 

e Why Police Unions ? 
What Is Legal Status Of ? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. Just off the press. 74 pp., paper 
bound. 


YOUR MEN SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Price $1.00 20% Discount 
Single Copies 10 or more 


Order from 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


616 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 

















On hand to participate in the ceremonies and to 
inspect the facilities at official opening of new Ameri- 
can District Telegraph central station in Mineola, 
New York, May 14, were, |. to r., William Allen, 
Chief Inspector, Nassau County Police, Mineola; 
Chief Lloyd Slade, Rockville Centre Police Depart- 
ment; and Chief Ludwig A. Wolf, Levittown Fire De- 
partment. Here they are observing receipt of fire and 
burglar alarm 
Kelly. 


AT S&P MEETING IN WICHITA 


General chairman, Traffic Division director, and 
regional chairman—in that order. 


signals by Guard-Operator James 


These were the 
“big guns” at the West South Central regional meet- 
ing of the ILACP State and Provincial Section in 
Wichita, Kansas. Col. James R. Smith, commander 
of the North Carolina State Highway Patrol and gen- 
eral chairman of the S&P Section, is shown at left; 
next is Ray Ashworth, director of the IACP Traffic 
Division, Evanston, Ul., and at the right is Col. 
Harvey Schmedemann, superintendent of the Kansas 
Highway Patrol and West South Central regional 
chairman. 





Wichita Eagle photo 
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Railroads’ Section Elects Officers 


William A. Johnson, chief special agent of the Cen 
tral of Georgia Railway, was elected chairman of the 
Ameri- 
Protec 


\ssociation ol 
can Railroads’ 
tive Section at its an 
nual meeting held re- 
cently in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Karl F. Wright, gen 
eral superintendent ol 
police, Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, was 
elected vice 
Mr. Wright has headed 
B & O's approximately 


chairman. 


Supt. Wright 


175-man railroad police 

force, which operates in 13 states and the District of 
Columbia, since 1956. He is a veteran with 40 years 
of service as a member of the B & O police force, hay 
ing joined it in New Castle, Pa., as a patrolman in 
1918. He makes his headquarters in Baltimore 


1959 Municipal Yearbook Off Press 


The Municipal Year Book, 1959. Orin F. Nolting and 
David S. Arnold, editors. International City Ma 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 3 


Illinois. June, 1959. 606pp. $10 postpaid 


The 26th annual volume of the Municipal Yea 
Book, just off the press, presents a comprehensive 
view of urban government in the United States, with 
a vast amount of information on the organization, 
personnel, finances, and activities of cities in the 


United States. 


Highlighted this year are urban renewal and eco 


nomic classification of cities. The urban renewal 
section, covering one of the newest functions of city 
governments, gives information lor 252 cities ove 
5,000 population on programs of renewal projects 
Data on economic classification are shown for stand 
ard metropolitan areas and all cities over 10,000 for 


] 


economic base, metropolitan status, rent level, pel 


cent of males in white collar jobs, manufacturing 
ratio, and employment-residence ratio. The data pro 


vide useful intercity comparisons on economic bas 


In the regular sections of the Year Book new in 
formation is presented on special censuses for cities 
over 5,000 population, annexations and other metro 
politan area developments, zoning requirements fot 
residential lots, and police data on education ai 
training requirements. In addition, there is informa 
tion on forms of city government, salaries of munic! 
pal officials, personnel organization, financial statis 
tics, police and fire data, directories of city officials 
bibliographies in various fields and model municipal! 
ordinances. 
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R. K. Hyde Retires From ADT Company 


R. K. Hyde, manager, advertising and publicity, 
American District Telegraph Company, and editor of 
The ADT Transmitter, will retire July 1, after thirty- 
eight years with the organization. 


J. J. Caftrey, manager, sales promotion, has been 
named manager, sales promotion and advertising. 


Mr. Hyde joined ADT in 1921 as a sales engineer. 
He was assigned to New Haven for a short time, then 
served in Boston until 1926, when he was transferred 
to Executive Sales, New York. 


In need of printed material to support his sales 
efforts, he undertook the preparation of various 
pieces of advertising and sales promotion matter. In 
1929 he became editor of the newly created ADT 
Transmitter. Five years later he was made advertis- 
ing manager. 


Plan Memorial Day Trattic Strategy 


“STATE OHIO. 
ROL 


Early in May key officials in Ohio attended a spe- 
cial meeting to plan strategy to help cut down the 
anticipated traffic toll during the long holiday week- 
end. Leading the discussions were (l. to r., above) 
Hon. Carson C. Davis, President, Buckeye State 
Sheriffs’ Association; ]. Grant Keys, Director, State 
Department of Highway Safety; Major S. B. Radcliffe, 
Deputy Superintendent, Ohio State Highway Patrol. 
\lso participating was Chief H. S. Weaver, East 
Cleveland, Executive Secretary of the Ohio Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, who was unavoidably absent 
at time the photo was taken. 

Rewarp for school safety patrol service came to 
some 3,000 school patrol youths in the form of a trip 
to the Wisconsin Dells, May 21-23, to attend the 16th 
Wisconsin Congress of School Safety Patrols and three 
days of recreational activities at the famed Dells 
resort. The annual gathering is sponsored by the 
State Motor Vehicle Department, the Wisconsin 
AAA, and the Kiwanis and Chamber of Commerce 
of Wisconsin Dells. 
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LET’S BE FRANK! 
WHY AREN’T YOU USING A LIE DETECTOR? 


Every law enforcement agency has two duties it 
must fulfill. First, protect the innocent. Second, ap- 
prehend the guilty. 


A polygraph can accomplish these two duties for 
you more often than any other crime laboratory 
method. This is because the polygraph can be used 
in almost every case it is not limited to just a 
small number of investigations. 

In fact, the majority of crime laboratories today 
consist of just 3 units — photography, fingerprints, 
and the polygraph. 


NATIONAL 





Cleve Backster, Director 


Richard O. Arther, Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street © New York 19, N.Y. 


Write — today for information. Find out how 
you can have a properly trained lie-detection exam- 
iner for your department. 











News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 








Matching Our Thoughts With Words 


When the police officer writes a report he is engag- 
ing in one of the most amazing and fascinating ac- 
complishments of mankind. Not particularly the 
report itself ( which is often of keen interest) , but the 
process involved in recording by marks on paper 
what the officer has seen or heard is ever the identify- 
ing symbol of man’s superiority to other animals. 


We call the process language, that arbitrary system 
of vocal and written symbols by which we communi 
cate and thereby interact within our sphere of life. 
Counting certain severe variations of basic tongues 
(dialects) as separate languages, there are 5,000 dif- 
ferent methods of vocal communication in the world 
today. Our English language is one of the more 
refined and advanced. 


Each year our language gets richer, much as the 
deposit of more and more gold in the treasury adds 
to our national wealth. The coining of new words 
and expressions is, however, far more valuable than 
the additional coinage of money. For in the language 
process of communicating thoughts and _ feelings, 
every creation, every achievement of the mind of man 
is made transmissible; is, in effect, put into circula- 
tion. And who is to contend that the mind of man 
is not more valuable than the rare metals of the 
world? 

To speak of the value and importance of language 
would seem a redundant emphasizing of what every- 
one already knows. Yet, although we may know this, 
there is growing proof we seldom think about it. 
Witness, for example, the trouncing of our English 
tongue by those who master it well enough to “get 
by” and stop at that point. 


It is not only in the police field that we continue to 
be startled by the inability of high school graduates 
(and even some of the college level) to exhibit accept- 
able usage of the English language. The principal 
personnel examiner for Kansas City, Missouri made 
the appalling announcement that high school gradu- 
ated applicants for city clerical positions scored less 
than half as high as did the present employees. Ap- 
plicant scores in punctation, spelling and reading 
comprehension were only 60 per cent of present em- 
ployee scores. Even giving maturity and experience 
a full allowance for the difference, there is no escap- 
ing the obvious question of whether our schools 
today fail to parallel the emphasis given yesteryear 
to language training. 
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In our police field millions of dollars each year 


are spent improving our communications system. We 
want efficiency and 
devices, and we work hard to acquire this. Yet the 


accuracy in our mechanical 


fundamental process of communication—our _ lan- 


guage—is almost completely ignored. Few seem to 
see any correlation between the power of an adequat 
vocabulary in communicating thought and the kilo 
watts of radio and TV. Yet both are essential in con 


veving a strong, understandable and accurate message 


There are three systems involved in animal 


communication: (1) vocalizations—the ‘“uh-huhs,” 


“ahahs,” crying, laughing, and such communicative 
sounds outside of language proper; (2) 
(call it 


where a wink, the raising of an eyebrow, an extended 


body move 


ments—the gestures kinetics, if you wish), 


finger, portray meaning to others, and (3) language 


We all, in varying degrees, of course, combine these 
three systems of communication in expressing our- 
selves. Other animals are able, to an extent, to use 
the first two methods; it is only the human who has 
attained the language level of communication. How 
dependent, however, many of us are on the first two 
in order to convey our meaning can be discovered by 
watching the use of body or hands during speech and 
listening to some of our strange, below language level, 
sounds. Through a skillful combination of the three 
we may discover the brilliant orator, the accom 
plished actor and the opinion leader. But to depend 
upon vocalizations and kinetics because of ignorance 


of adequate language is a confession of failure. 


A small child has been known to cry because he 
fails to fully convey his thoughts to others. This is 
due to frustration which results from the inability 
to communicate. Adults are not beyond this unto 
tunate 
perhaps we would be amazed at the unhappiness that 


consequence of language inadequacy, and 
has resulted from it. Feelings of inferiority can result 
Dangerous and crippling inhibitions and attitudes 
can follow. Careers can be thwarted and ruined be 


cause of a deficiency of self-expression. 


Nor is it unreasonable to argue that the articulate 
officer is a better policeman. As a salesman of, and 
persuader for, proper behavior among the humanity 
he serves, the police officer in command of an edu 
cated and capable tongue will deliver his message 
more effectively. 


“English,” to quote Walt Whitman, “has its bases 
broad and low, close to the ground. Into it are woven 
the sorrows, joys, loves, needs, and heartbreaks of the 
common people.” Why, then, is it being so badly 
ignored by the common people? Fundamentals in 
grammar and emphasis on vocabulary may be a fa! 
cry from the average concept of police training—but 
are they? 
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Australian Policewomen Visit D. C. 

Recent visitors to IACP Headquarters were two 
policewomen from Sydney, Australia, who are com- 
bining a holiday leave trip to the United States with 
visits to as many police departments as their itinerary 
will permit. 





In the photo above are, |. to r., Special Sergeant 
3/C Thora Michael, New South Wales Police Depart- 
ment, Sydney; Executive Secretary Leory E. Wike, 
IACP Headquarters, and Constable 1/C June Kelly, 
Sydney Police Department. 


In informal discussions of duties of policewomen 
in the “down under” country as compared to those 
in police departments of the U. S., Sergeant Michael 
pinpointed juvenile delinquency and other problems 
with juveniles as the main concern. 


Miss Michael is a member of the State of New 
South Wales police force, assigned to the North Shore 
section of Sydney. Miss Kelly is with the Sydney 
Police Department, Women Police Office, CIB. 
Sydney has 56 policewomen, approximately one-half 
of whom are assigned to uniformed traffic crossing 
duty and safety education activities. Safety education 
programs are not limited to traffic alone, but include 
['V programs, public lectures and school instruction 
embracing measures for safety in all fields. Some of 
the policewomen make skillful and effective use of 
puppets to put across their safety message. 


In comparing hours and salaries of policewomen, 
Miss Michael stated that the present Commissionei 
of Police, Mr. Colin John Delaney, had worked fron 
the beginning of his administration to shorten the 
work hours, improve working conditions and increas¢ 
salaries of all police personnel, and that his efforts 
had been remarkably successful. 


While in Washington, Miss Michael and Miss 
Kelly studied the Metropolitan Police Youth Aid 
Division’s organization and functions under direction 
of Inspector John E. Winters. This Division includes 
the Women’s Bureau, Juvenile Bureau, Boys’ Activi 
ties and Bicycle Bureau. 












LIE DETECTORS 


CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands .not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CoO. 


SPEED TIMERS . PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES . RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


































SIRENLITE 


clears the way safely! 





Model 20 
Sirenlite — 
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jay or night, 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
¢ Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 
¢ Streamlining ¢* Quality Material Throughout 


Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 


























MEMBERS 








The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ALASKA 
Fairbanks—Zaverl, Stanley J., Chief of Police. 
ARIZONA 
Goodyear—Clemens, Marvin A., Chief of Police. 
CALIFORNIA 
Chula Vista—Taylor, Matthias S., Captain of Police. 
Fairfield—-DeGracia, Ray, Chief of Police. 
Sacramento—Crittenden, Bradford M., Commissioner, 
California Highway Patrol. 
CANADA 
Calgary (Alta,)- 
Police. 
Halifax (N. S.) 
COLORADO 
Denver—McCauley, Bernard A., Chief Investigator, 
District Attorney’s Office. 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford—Beckwith, Paul B., Chief of Police. 
Hartford—Kerrigan, John J., Assistant Chief of Police. 
CUBA 
Havana—Vera Serafin, Aldo, Major, Chief Revolu- 
tionary Department of Investigation, Cuban Revolu- 
tionary National Police, Vedado. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Burke, Kenneth M., Inspector, White House Police. 
Leverone, Robert M., Lt., USN, Counter Intelligence 
Branch, Office of Naval Intelligence. 
Stephens, David H., Chief Postal Inspector, Post Office 
Department. 


Partridge, Laurence S. C., Chief of 


Mitchell, Verdun W., Chief of Police. 


FLORIDA 
Pensacola—Harper, John T., Inspector, Department of 
Police. 
GUATEMALA 


Guatemala City—de Leon, Efrain, Second Chief and 
General Inspector, Guardia de Hacienda of 
Guatemala. 

HONDURAS 

Tegucigalpa—Hardy, Carlos Garces, Chief of Intelli- 

gence, Police Department. 
ILLINOIS 

Champaign—O’Neill, Mark W., Chief of Police. 

Chicago—Begner, Maurice K., Captain, Department of 
Police. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis—Smith, Earl D., Chief, Security Officer, 
Indiana State Fairgrounds Police. 

Lafayette—Stockton, Clifford S., Chief of Police. 

IOWA 

Des Moines—Brown, Russell I., Commissioner, State 

Department of Public Safety. 
JAPAN 
Tokyo—Ogura, Ken, Superintendent General, Metropo- 
litan Police Department. 
KANSAS 
Hugoton—Campbeil, Clyde H., Chief of Police. 
LAOS 
Vientiane—Mitchell, Thomas H., Police Advisor, 
USOM/Laos, c/o American Embassy. 
MAINE 
Saco—Kerry, Raymond J., Chief of Police. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Lusby, Oscar L., Chief Inspector, Depart- 
ment of Police. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brookline—Charlton, William A., Chief of Police. 
MICHIGAN 

Grosse Point Farms—Furton, James D., Chief of Police. 

Wyandotte—Ross, Jack, Commissioner of Police. 
MINNESOTA 

Detroit Lakes—Thorpe, Raymond M., Chief of Police. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Haddon Heights—Walter, Ralph W., Chief of Police. 
Long Branch—Gurley, Robert C., Chief of Police. 
Nixon—Ellmyer, John, Jr., Chief of Police, 

Township Police Department. 

NEW YORK 

Bellerose—Dunn, Frank A., Chief of Police. 

Buffalo—Felicetta, Frank N., Commissioner of Police 

Great Neck—Reed, John H., Lieutenant, Commanding 
Officer, Great Neck Estates Police. 


Great Neck—Sickels, Raymond, Chief, Village of Ken- 


sington Police Department. 

Hauppage—Richards, A. 
folk County Police Department. 

—Johannsen, Frederick C., Lt., Suffolk County Policé 
Department. 

—Thom, Charles R., 
Police Department. 

Lake Success—Ruckgaber, Walter, Chief of Police. 

Mineola—Barr, George W., Deputy Inspector, Nassa 
County Police Department. 

—Carpenter, Glenn H., Deputy 
County Police Department. 

—Carte, Jesse D., Deputy Inspector, Nassau County) 
Police Department. 

—Clavin, Harry M., Jr., Deputy 
County Police Department. 

—Fisher, William C., Deputy Inspector, Nassau County 
Police Department. 

—Gallick, Joseph P., Deputy Inspector, Nassau County 
Police Department. 
Glucksman, Charles H., 
Police Department. 
-Hildebrand, William T., 
Police Department. 

—Kraft, Carl S., Deputy 
Police Department. 

—Lada, John, Deputy Inspector, Nassau County Police 
Department. 

Looney, Harold E., Deputy Inspector, Nassau County 
Police Department. 

—Looney, Walter A., Inspector, Nassau County Police 
Department. 

—MacDonald, John A., Secretary to the Commissioner, 
Nassau County Police Department. 
~Maickel, Herman J., Inspector, Nassau County Polic« 
Department. 

—Pape, Henry W., Inspector, Nassau County 
Department. 

—Reddy, James P., Deputy Inspector, Nassau County 
Police Department. 

—Shaugnessy, James Jr., Deputy 
County Police Department. 

—Smith, Raymond L., Inspector, Nassau County Police 
Department. 

—Thornton, Vincent, Inspector, Nassau County Police 
Department. 

New York—Harley, Joseph R., Commanding Officer; 
Safe, Loft & Truck Squad, New York City Police 
Department. 

Schenectady—Montalbano, Gene P., Security Inspector, 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

OHIO 

Columbus—Smith, Edward E., 
Highway Patrol. 

East Liverpool—Radeschi, Americo J., Chief of Police 
Port Clinton—Anderson, Brooks D., Major, Provost 
Marshal, Security Police Force, Erie Ordnance 

Depot. 

Rittman—Heffelman, Merle C., Chief of Police. 
OREGON 

Astoria—Arrington, Gerald T., 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Oil City—Samol, Edward S., Chief of Police. 

York—Bynane, William J., Commissioner of 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Aiken—Klett, Robert H., Chief Supervisor, Savannah 
River Plant Patrol. 

THAILAND 

Bangkok—Arunthari, Sanya, Major, Immigration Div., 
Thai Police Department. 

—Puranananda, Chira, Lieutenant, 
partment. 


Commiss:oner, Suffolk Count) 


Inspector, Nassa 
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—Sanasen, Uem, Major, Thai Police Department. 

—Sundarakumara, Plaek, Major, Thai Police Dept. 
WASHINGTON 

Colville—Murphy, George J., Chief of Police. 

Seattle—Green, Robert M., Deputy Chief of Police. 
WISCONSIN 

Madison—Bishop, Bruce L., Field Commander, Wiscon- 
sin State Patrol. 

Milwaukee—Wetenkamp, Reuben J., Chief, Village of 
Bayside Police Department. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Alm, Vern, Chief Special Agent, Crimi- 
nal Section, Bank of America. 

San Francisco—Weaver, Eugene A., Police Advisor, 
ICA/Public Safety Div./Bangkok, JUSMAG Att 
USOM, APO 74, Box B. 

ECUADOR 

Quito—Moreano Paz, Guillermo, National Police 

School. 
NEW JERSEY 

Harrison—Hirsch, Edwin P., Senior Counsel, Security 

& Protection, RCA Electron Tube Div., RCA. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh—Edlemann, Abraham, Dr., Manager, De- 
partment of Biology and Medicine, Engineering 
Corp. 

THAILAND 

Bangkok—Phunmani, Thaweep, Lieutenant, Thai Police 

Department. 
VENEZUELA 

Caracas—Fitzpatrick, B. J., Supervisor, Industrial Serv- 
ices, Mobil Oil Company of Venezuela, Apartado del 
Este No. 3578. 

VIETNAM 

Saigon—Thanh, Pham Cong, Lieutenant, National 

Police of Republic of Vietnam. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Alexander, Paul J., Councilman, Chairman of 
Judiciary Committee. 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 

NEW YORK 

New York City—Morton Downey, 640 Park Avenue. 

CORRECTION 

The April issue of The Police Chief inadverently listed 
new member, Chief Elmer J. Thompson, under Ridgefield, 
New Jersey. He is head of the Ridgefield Park, N. J., 


Police Department, and IACP Life Member Walter Gal- 
lagher is still Chief of Police in Ridgefield. We regret the 
error. 


30 Complete Traffic Training 


Thirty police officers recently became alumni ol 
Northwestern University in Evanston, III. 


In the University’s 10Ist annual commencement 
exercises in McGaw Hall, the 30 men received grad- 
uation certificates for completing the nine-month 
Traffic Police Administration Training Program at 


the University’s Trathe Institute. 


The 1958-59 Class represents law entorcement 
agencies in 15 cities, 9 states, one county, the Philip 
pines, and Columbia, South America. Twenty-six of 
the students attended the training program, the most 
comprehensive olfered in police Management any 
where, on grants provided by the Kempe Foundation 


lor Traflic Salety, Chicago. 


With the graduation of this year’s class, 863 men 
have completed the police trafic management train- 


ing which was first presented in 1936. 
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Concerning Brig. Gen. Edward F. Penaat 


In the March issue of The Police Chief you carried 
an article concerning Brigadier General Edward F. 
Penaat. I wanted to let you know that you “muffed 
the ball” in failing to state that General Penaat is 
a member of the San Francisco Police Department, 


presently on military leave. 


He was appointed a member of the police force 
December 1, 1938 and took his first military leave on 
January 6, 1941. He returned to the department on 
January 7, 1946 and went on his present military 


leave September 4, 1946. 


He was designated an Assistant Inspector of Police 
by me January 21, 1946, and assigned to my office as 
iegal advisor. He is carried on our personnel records 


as an Assistant Inspector on leave. 


I have an appointment with him in Innsbruch, 
Austria on July 26, 1959, and also in Heidelberg on 


\ugust 3. 
Incidentally, he is a great handball player! 


CHARLES W. DULLEA 
Retired Chief of Police 

Past President, [ACP 

San. Francisco, Calif. 
PRIVATE LINE HANbIE TALKIE two-way radiophones 
which are tone coded to block out annoying interfer- 
ence caused by other radio systems on a user’s chan- 
nel have now been introduced by Motorola. The unit 
provides the same protection from local and long- 
range skip interference as Motorola’s “private line” 


mobile and base station equipment. 
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DETECTIVE witl 7 years experience in all phases of 
of FBI National Academy, desires 
some responsibility, preferably 
in the security investigative field. Age 40, excellent 
physical condition, married. No objection to travel. Geo- 
graphical location no barrier. Will submit detailed 
resume on request. Write IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. and refer to P. O. 659. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Jul. 13—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Jul. 20—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jul. 21—(to July 31) Special Seminar, Criminology and 
Criminal Psychology, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
ee # 

Aug. 3—(to Aug. 14) Special Seminar, Fingerprinting 
and Personal Identification, New York Institute 
of Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

Aug. 3—(to Aug. 28) Night Class Only, Special Seminar, 
Law for the Police Officer, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 115 West 42nd St., New York 36, 
a 

August 7—Two-day, annual Retraining Session, Alumni 
Association of Southern Police Institute. Dela- 
ware State Police, host, Wilmington, Del. 

Aug. 17—(to Aug. 28) Special Seminar, Investigative Pho- 
tography, New York Institute of Criminology, 
115 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Aug. 24—Five-day course, Police Officers Assigned to 
School Safety Education Work, School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Sept. 14—Six-week Polygraph Examiner Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept: 14—Two-week course in Accident Investigation, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 14—(to Jan. 26), Fall Semester, Police Science, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach 4, Calif. 

Sept. 14—(to Dec. 4), Fall Term, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 14—Five-day, Eleventh Annual Crime School, Boul- 
der, Colo. (For information write Chief M. M. 
Teegarden, Police Headquarters, Boulder, Colo.) 

Sept. 21—Six-week resident course, Polygraph Interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341B Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Sept. 28—22nd Northern California Peace Officers’ 
School. Five Weeks. Concord Police Association 
Academy, Diablo Valley College, Concord, Calif. 

Nov. 18—Two-Day, Third Annual Southern California 
Police-Community Relations Institute, Long 
Beach State Coliege, Long Beach 4, California. 

Nov. 30—Five-day seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 
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Jan. 4-15 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investigation 
of Crime, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 25 - Feb. 5 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Municipal Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Feb. 8-19 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Techni- 
ques of Instruction, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 8, Ky. 

Feb. 29 - March 11— Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Traffic Institute Adds Three to Staff 





Mr. Crowther 


Mr. Johnson Mr. Smith 


Three assistants have been added to the staff of the 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois. 


They are Richard F. Crowther of Toronto, Ont., 
Ronald D. Smith of Oakland, Calif., and Edward M 
Johnson, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Crowther and Smith are new members of the Re 
search and Development Division, and Johnson is a 
publications assistant. 

Crowther, a native of Toronto, is a graduate ol 
Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont., and received his 
B.A. degree from Queens University, Kingston, Ont., 
in 1952. He was in the research section of the Cana 
dian head office of the Prudential Insurance Company 
in Toronto for three years, and since 1955 has been 
studying at the University of Chicago. 

Smith, a native of Salem, O., received his second 
ary education in Inglewood, Calif., and was graduated 
from the University of California in Berkeley in 1956 
with an A.B. degree in criminolgy. He has been a 
member of the Oakland, Calif., Police Department 
for the past three years. 


Johnson will do editorial work for the Institut and 
IACP Trafic Division under Robert R. Hume, direc 
tor of publications. A native of Proctor, Minn., John 
son received a B.A. degree from the University ol 
Minnesota in 1952. He served overseas in World Wat 
II as a non-commissioned officer in the Air Force 
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alendar : 


(Officers and members of police organizations are im- 








vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
igs so that they may be listeu in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


July 13-15—United States Conference of Mayors, 1959 
Annual Conference, Hotel Statler Hilton, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Jul. 13-15—Annual conference, National Sheriffs Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

July 27-30—New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, 59th Annual Conference, Hotel Sheraton, 
Rochester, New York. 

Jul. 31-Aug. 1—Board of Directors, National Conference 
of Police Associations, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 3-5—National Conference of Police Associations, 
7th Annual Conference, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Tex. 

Aug. 3-6— Associated Police Communications Officers, 
National Conference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Aug. 7-8—Annual Retraining Session, Alumni Associ- 
ation of the Southern Police Institute, Hotel du- 
Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Sept. 1-4—International Congress of Traffic Police, Fed- 
eral Police Institute, Hiltrup, Essen, Germany. 
(International Police Horse Show is being held 
the same week.) 


SEPT. 27-OCT. 1—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE, 66th Annual Confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, New York City, N. Y. 


Oct. 5-6—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Waukonsa 
and Warden Hotels (Registration at the Wau- 
konsa), Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Oct. 11-14—New England Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Poland Spring House, Poland Springs, 
Maine. 

Oct. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
Stardust South and Stardust Hotels, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Oct. 21-22—Massachusetts Police Association, 58th An- 
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The nation’s motorists shattered the safety barrier 
with a resounding 9 per cent zoom in March trafhe 
deaths. 

Phe National Safety Council said that meant 2,790 
died in highway mishaps in March this year as com- 
pared with 2,560 fatalities for the same month last 
year. 

It was the third consecutive month to bring an in- 
crease after two years of almost unbroken reductions. 

The Council said the March figure brought the 
total for the first quarter of the year to 8,080—up 5 
per cent from last year’s first quarter toll of 7,690. 

Disabling injuries in the first three months of 1959 
were estimated by the Council at 300,000. 

‘There is no apparent reason for the sudden up- 
surge in traffic deaths this year except complacency,” 
the Council said. 

“The pogo-stick pattern in trafic deaths appar- 
ently is working again,” the Council said. “Despite 
the steady increase in population and travel ‘since 
1945, trafic deaths have shown a series of ups and 
downs which seem to be related to alternating alarm 
and apathy on the part of the public and official 
agencies. 

“The record has been improving for two years since 
an alarming near-record toll in 1956. Is the relaxa- 
tion cycle setting in now? If so, it is a bad time for 
it with the high-travel summer months just ahead.” 

Mileage figures, available only for January of this 
year, showed a 4 per cent increase in travel. January 
deaths also were up 4 per cent, producing a death 
rate (deaths per 100 million miles) of 5.3, according 
to the Council. 


For March, states with more deaths outnumbered 
those with fewer fatalities 26 to 17. Six states reported 
no change. 

For three months, the Council report showed 
deaths down in 16 states and up in 30, with three 
unchanged. The states with three-month reductions 


nual Conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, — 
Massachusetts. Per Cent 
ae ee Louisiana —28 
Che Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department chalked South Dakota __ —22 
up 92,700 licenses for new drivers in that state last Qhio —19 
year; 138,656 temporary instruction permits and 812,- Michigan _ —19 
635 renewal licenses. By gradual process the Depart- Montana —15 
ment is shifting expiration date of the two-year South Carolina _ —10 
driver licenses to coincide with the license-holder’s Illinois acy ee 
birth date. Kentucky |e ae 
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Wisconsin 22... — 7 
Massachusetts _- : — 5 
Tennesse 5... — 5 
PR ae ’ — 5 
Washington _____- é — 3 
Nebraska ___~ : —2 
New York — | 
Oklahoma — | 


Cities had a 2 per cent increase in March, accord- 
ing to reports from 693 cities of more than 10,000 
population. For three months, these cities showed a 
5 per cent increase from last year. 

Cities with fewer deaths in March totaled 108, and 
an equal number had more deaths. No charge was re- 
ported by 477. 


For three months, 192 had decreases, 185 had in- 
creases, and 316 no change. 


Of the cities with decreases at the end of three 
months, the following had populations of more than 
200,000: 

Per Cent 


Norfolk, Va. —83 
Flint, Mich. —67 
Toledo, Ohio --50) 
Jacksonville, Fla. —33 
San Antonio, Tex. —3l 
Seattle, Wash. —29 
St. Paul Minn. —29 
fampa,; Fla. —29 
Richmond, Va. —29 
Baltimore, Md. —25 
Dallas, Tex. —24 
Dayton, Ohio —20 
Worcester, Mass. —20) 
Akron, Ohio —18 
Buffalo, N. Y. j —17 
Philadelphia, Pa. —15 
Columbus, Ohio —11 
Chicago, II. __ —13 
Birmingham, Ala. —13 
Omaha, Neb. —13 
Atlanta, Ga. —11 
San Diego, Calif. — 8 


Los Angeles, Calif. —2 

In March, 523 of the 693 reporting cities had per- 
lect records. Of these, the three largest were Tampa, 
Fla. (269,000) ; Flint, Mich. (215,600), and Spokane, 
Wash. (188,500) . 


At the end of three months, 389 of the 693 cities 
still had no-death records, the three largest being 
Hartford, Conn. (187,300) ; Yonkers, N. Y. (183,200) , 
and Erie, Pa. (136,900) . 


The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of three months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich 

Chicago, IIL. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


750,000-1,000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


500 000-750 ,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Denver, Colo. 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Flint, Mich. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

100 000-200 000 Population 
Erie, Pa. 

Hartford, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. 


50 000-100 000 Population 
Pontiac, Mich 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Billings, Mont. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Yakima, Wash. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Boulder, Colo. 
Englewood, Calif. 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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A QUICK LOOK AT THE CONTENTS OF THIS CASE 





BE READY FOR TROUBLE 
Before IT STARTS! 








FEDERAL No. 235 EMERGENCY KIT 


Trouble is your business — difficult situations which must be handled without injury to 
innocent citizens or needless risk to officers. Here in one highly portable kit are all the tools 
needed to handle civil disturbances or barricaded persons in the safest and most efficient 


manner. 


This {‘grab it and run” kit, easily carried in the squad car, offers the quickest, most 
practical method of getting into action when tear gas is required. It contains the following 


equipment: 


1—201Z Federal 142” Cal. Gas Gun—the 
fastest, most durable weapon of its 
kind. 

4—No. 230 Flite-Rite Projectiles (CN)—the 
perfect answer to the problem of the 
barricaded person. 

6—No. 206 Spedeheat Projectiles (CN) — 
the most widely used, long range riot 
control device in the world. 

6—No. 203 Short Range Cartridges (CN)— 
tremendous gas concentrations at short 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


range, without the hazards of liquids, 
vials or capsules. 

4—No. 112 Spedeheat Grenades (CN)—the 
unchallenged leader where large con- 
centrations of gas are required. 





The case is approximately 2912” long, 8” 
wide and 12” deep. A shelf in the lid will 
hold a Federal No. 6003 Gas Mask. The 
case may be purchased separately or with 
a different assortment of gas equipment. 

























HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








BLACKINTON’S exctusive 


LIGHTWEIGHT BADGE 


Designed for today’s “Space Age”. Hi-Light badges are 
two-thirds lighter than regular badges. A new concept of lightweight 
badge construction featuring exclusive Hi-Light metal 
combined with all the recognized top quality, outstanding appearance and 
serviceability of famous BLACKINTON badges 
Summer or year-round, more and more people are discovering 
that Hi-Light is the last word in comfort and good looks. 
Available in brilliant polished nickel, long lasting rhodium or 
rich lustrous gold plate from your equipment supplier 
or uniform manufacturer. 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


P CANADIAN BADGES . 
. Exclusive Canadian Designed Badges NOW AVAILABLE Throughout Canada 


. Distributors . 
‘ SILVER LINE FIRE EQPT. LTD. H. Y. MARANDA Reg'd. Enr'g. WILSON & COUSINS CO., LTO. ° 
~ 720 Alexander Street 1382 Craig, E. 240 Birmingham Street 

« Vancouver 4, B.C. Montreal 24, P.Q. Toronto, Ontario 

° 


BLACKINTON ... YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 








